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Notes of the Week 


HE dark hollow of the year, with its heavy 
skies and short days, is matched by the 
obscurity of the political situation in the 
days before the reopening of Parliament. But we 
have already turned again towards the sun; 
and in politics it is beginning to be possible to 
see a little more clearly into the immediate future. We 
refuse to share the pessimism of so many of our fellow- 
Conservatives. Conservative Governments come and 
go, but Conservatism remains an instinct of the 
British people and will, in some form or other, always 
so remain as a counterpoise to an intemperate or too 
daring spirit of change. That is what makes any pro- 
posal for an alliance with Liberalisn so extremely un- 
wise. The truer the colour of our Conservatism, and 
the more definitely and clearly it is in complete contrast 
to the politics of Socialism, the more certain will be the 
country’s reversion to it when the time comes for the 
pendulum to swing. 


WHAT WILL HAPPEN? 


Many interesting things may happen; but nothing in 
our opinion is to be feared from the advent to power 
of the Labour Party, provided that Members of the 
House of Commons are left as free as possible from 
the pressure of the party Whips, and are left to vote 
according to individual conscience. Many things can 
be decided or prevented by a majority in the House of 
Commons that could not be achieved by a mere party 
movement. As for the succession of the Liberal Party, 
we by no means regard it as inevitable. It must be 
remembered that the King may not necessarily regard 
it as the only alternative to Labour. If Mr. Baldwin 
should find himself unable to form a Government after 
oy party has been defeated, it is not outside the bounds 

that some other Conservative leader 
might form a Government. The idea of an entirely 
non-party Government which has been in the air lately 
must be regarded as fantastic. Parties in the long run 
take the shapes of conviction and interest; and the ebb 
and flow between Socialism and ‘Capitalism will be the 
chief movement in political opinion in the near future. 


FAIR PLAY FOR LABOUR 


There could be no more dangerous suggestion than 
that the Crown should refuse a dissolution of Parlia- 
ment in the event of a demand for it from a Labour 
Government, so | as any other Party is willing to 
attempt the formation of a Ministry. On a merely 
legal view of the matter the Crown might be entitled 
to act as Mr. Asquith recommends. But, obviously, 
the immediate consequence of such action would be 
an outcry against the Crown as siding with Parties 
hostile to Labour. We agree that Labour has to be 
fought so long as it is Socialistic, if not Communistic; 
but we should deplore any attempt to fight it other- 
wise than in the open, and with weapons of unques- 
tionable fairness. To drag the Crown into such 
manceuvres, as Mr. Asquith desires, would be the last 
folly. If Labour gets its chance, it must be allowed 
to take it, and be fought in an Election. 


THE ALTERNATIVE TO SOCIALISM 

According to certain panic-stricken voices in the 
world of politics the only alternative to Socialism is 
some sort of combination between Conservatism and 
Liberalism. The suggestion is absurd. For com- 
bination implies the dropping by both Conservatism 
and Liberalism of every distinctive policy, and the 
only chance of defeating Socialism is to offer real and 


definite alternatives. Were Conservatives now to dilute 


their policy, they could put before the country at the 
next Election nothing but wish-wash. But by main- 
taining their principles they will then be able to provide 
what the country needs. The Socialist menace is 
serious, but it is no argument for hasty and ultimately 
weakening alliances between those who have nothing 
fundamental in common. 


‘ADVICE TO MR. BALDWIN 


Christmas is the season for general reconciliation. 
It is also the season at which the task of peace-at-any- 
price-makers is simplified by the absence of normal 
people from the political arena. Certain Conserva- 
tives in the City, not unmindful of the opportunity 
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afforded by the absence of likely dissentients, 
have offered Mr. Baldwin their advice. . Where- 
upon that section of the formerly Conservative 
Press which, having stabbed Mr. Baldwin in 
the back, now professes the liveliest anxiety 
to save his face, expatiates on the advantages 
he would gain by waiting on Mr. ‘Asquith with a 
request for Liberal support and an alternative offer to 
support him. We are prepared to acquit the City 
Conservatives of anything worse than funk ; we cannot 
take so lenient a view of the Press supporters of this 
new move. By their antics on the eve of the election 
they have forfeited all right to advise Mr. Baldwin, and 
they are not entitled to draw morals from a situation 
very largely of their creation. 


THE TEACHERS’ DEMANDS 


The Government’s. extremity is apparently the 
teachers’ opportunity. The present Minister of Educa- 
tion recently asked the Burnham Committees on 
teachers’ salaries to prepare revised, and reduced, 
salary scales by May, in order that these might be fully 
considered before the estimates were framed for 1925. 
The teachers, however, have plucked up courage at the 
prospect of a change of Government, and have begun 
by pressing for an adjournment of the whole question 
till the autumn. We should be sorry to think that a 
mere change of Ministers could render of no avail the 
recommendations of permanent educational authorities. 
The teachers, as we remarked some months ago, have 
shown great reluctance to see applied to themselves the 
economies effected at the expense of all other classes 
of public servants, and an eye should be kept on their 
renewed effort to escape. ; 


A BETTER TONE 

It is gratifying to note that President Millerand, in 
his remarks to the Diplomatic Corps on New Year’s 
Day, spoke hopefully of progress towards a settlement 
of the Franco-German controversy. The omens, for the 
most part, are favourable. Direct conversations are 
going on between Paris and Berlin, and though Ger- 
many can hardly expect to be conceded all the demands 
she has put forward, she will probably be given some 
further accommodation. If the situation in Rhineland 
continues to be somewhat doubtful because of the 
Separatist movements, that in the Ruhr has un- 
doubtedly improved. France has withdrawn part of 
her troops, and those who remain have become more or 
less “ invisible.’”” Many of the Germans who were ex- 
pelled have been permitted to return, and are now at 
work. Still, a considerable time must elapse in any 
circumstances before the Ruhr regains anything 
approaching its former productivity. 


FRANCE AND HER EMPIRE 


Another of the subjects in dispute between England 
and France has happily been settled by the signing of 
a protocol defining the boundary between the Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and French Equatorial Africa. The 
question had been in suspense ever since the famous 
Fashoda incident in 1898, and in a very true sense is 
the last word to be said in that affair. Under this and 
other agreements France now holds something like 
four-fifths of North and Central Africa—in itself, terri- 
torially at all events, an enormous Empire, and despite 
its relatively small population, a great recruiting 
ground for her armies, with the menace to white civili- 
zation which that implies. She is doing not a little 
to open up parts of this vast region by the building of 
railways, and one of the most interesting of her pro- 
jects is the construction of a.line across the Sahara, 
from Algeria to the Niger, the estimated distance being 
2,000 miles and the cost about £17 millions sterling. As 
it is difficult to see how such an undertaking can be 
profitable commercially, its object must be regarded as 
mainly strategic. 


ANOTHER TREATY? 


During the recent visit of President Masaryk and 
Dr. Benes, the Foteign Minister of Czecho-Slovakia, it 
was very distinctly understood that they had not con- 
cluded, on behalf of their State, a treaty with France 
on lines similar to those of the Franco-Polish Treaty, 
despite what appeared authoritative statements in the 
French Press that they had done so. It is known that 
the Franco-Polish Treaty is of a very binding political 
and military character. Now comes the surprising 
news that Dr. Benes has taken with him from Paris to 
Prague a draft of a treaty which is reported to be pre- 
cisely of this nature. The matter requires some ex- 
planation, as Dr. Benes himself evidently feels, for he 
is coming to London to see our Governmsnt imme- 
diately after the termination of the Little Entente Con- 
ference which opens at Belgrade next month. 


VENIZELOS TO THE RESCUE 


With the return this week of M. Venizelos to Athens 
Greece enters on a fresh phase of her stormy political 
life, and it is to be hoped that the bitter experiences of 
the last two or three years will find her in that chastened 
‘mood which will give her most distinguished statesman 
full opportunity of doing fruitful work. The way has 
been prepared for him by the resignation of the Revo- 
lutionary Government which Colonel Plastiras, its 
head, announced on Wednesday, but the scenes which 
thereupon followed in the National Assembly showed 
that the task of Venizelos will be no light one. The 
spirit of faction still runs high. There is the crucial 
question whether Greece is to remain a monarchy or 
become a republic, and whatever the decision those 
opposed to it will hardly accept it gladly. But Veni- 
zelos has saved Greece before, and will, we believe, 
save her again. 


MACEDONIA 


Trouble is never far to seek in the Balkans, and 
Belgrade is being seriously perturbed by a speech made 
by M. Zankoff, the Bulgarian Prime Minister, in the 
Sobranje at Sofia. Considering that the relations 
between Yugo-Slavia and Bulgaria are not too cordial, 
the speech was scarcely wise, though probably enough 
there is some foundation for its statements. It is the 
Macedonian question, of course, which embroils the 
two countries, and M. Zankoff bluntly accused the 
Belgrade Government of maltreating the racial minori- 
ties in Macedonia, in defiance of treaty stipulations. 
Macedonia, he said, had the right to be free—this was 
going a long way farther, and naturally alarmed the 
Serbs. It has always been difficult to say just who the 
Macedonians are: Serbians, Bulgars, and Greeks—and 
very much mixed at that. Therefore, Macedonia is no 
easy problem... For the moment the trouble is less 
acute, as Sofia has made pacifying explanations to 
Belgrade, but it is there all the time. 


THE CONSCIENCE OF JAPAN 


The attempted assassination of the Prince Regent, 
who fortunately escaped uninjured, has led to a political 
crisis in Japan such as could have occurred in no other 
country, and illustrates how little change has taken 
place in what is the essential Japanese mentality. The 
Yamomoto Cabinet resigned and, notwithstanding the 
request of the Prince Regent to resume office, persisted 
in its resignation, because it considers itself responsible 
for the attempted assassination. It takes the view that 
such a thing should not have happened, and would not 


have happened, if it had been doing its work of govern-- 


ing properly and efficiently. In brief, it admits it has 
failed in its duty, and therefore is unworthy of further 
confidence; more than that, it regards this failure as a 
crime of the deepest dye, as the person of the Prince 
Regent is sacred and divine. It is significant that the 
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great bulk of the Japanese people think that the Yamo- 
moto Cabinet is responsible, and should cease to exist 
as a punishment for its remissness. 


AMERICA AND MEXICO r 


Although news of the results of the struggle now 
going on in Mexico continues to be conflicting and un- 
trustworthy, something has taken place which seems 
likely to give a deci$ive advantage to President 
Obregon. This is that the American Government has 
agreed to sell to him, at his request, a large quantity 
of munitions. In a way, it is an intervention on the 
part of the United States, and is causing a good deal of 
comment in that country, where it is being pointed out 
that this particular proceeding of supplying arms is an 


. entirely new departure. But President Coolidge’s 


action is being generally approved. Most Americans 
are sick and tired, and small wonder, of having these 
perpetual disturbances in their “ backyard,’’ as they 
call it, and would like to see the present mess in 
Mexico cleared up as soon as possible. That would be 
best for Mexico, too, for Obregon has shown himself 
to be worthy of support. 


THE PAN-ARABS AGAIN 


Signs are not wanting that we are threatened with 
a renewal of the Pan-Arab agitation. King Hussein of 
the Hedjaz has issued a sort of pronunciamento against 
Britain, in which he sets forth his old claims and griev- 
ances. And now he has gone to Amman, the capital 
of Transjordania, over which his son Abdulla, by grace 
of England, rules as Emir, to confer with the High 
Commissioner of Palestine, Sir Herbert Samuel. It is 
noteworthy that this conference does not include King 
Feisal of Iraq, who, it is now said, is out of sympathy 
with his father and his ambitions. Hussein puts for- 
ward the pretension to speak for the whole Arab race. 
As Lord Raglan, who is well acquainted with the facts, 
said in a letter to the Press, Hussein has no right to 
do anything of the sort. Besides, “whatever our 
promises to the Arabs generally, there can be no doubt 
that Hussein and his sons have been more then amply 
rewarded for their services.’ This is the simple truth. 
And what we sometimes wonder is, who finds the 
money to finance the Pan-Arabs? 


THE INDIAN ELECTION RESULTS 


During the last few days ingenious statisticians have 
shown that the triumph of Great Britain’s enemies in 
India cannot matter so very much because after all the 
Swarajists have not secured majorities. By ignoring 
the fact that the Indian legislatures contain officials and 
representatives of European and other bodies which no 
Swarajist could possibly enter, it is possible to put an 
only moderately depressing aspect on the situation. 
The truth remains that the Swarajists and their allies 
have scored substantial successes almost everywhere, 
and that they are undoubtedly in a position to obstruct if 
not to wreck the working of the new Constitution. They 
may be outvoted, but they will be in a position to assert 
that ticy have been defeated on divisions only by the 
paid servants of the State and representatives of special 
interests. On the spurious democratic principle we 
have introduced into India, what effective reply can 
there be to such assertions? 


HONOURS 


Although no honour is paid to literature, an Honours 
List which contains the names of Sir Charles Darling 
and Mr. G. S. Street cannot be said entirely to lack 
distinction, and we congratulate the House of Lords 
on the acquisition of Sir Charles. Sir Frederick Ban- 
bury’s acceptance of a peerage comes six months too 
late. If he had taken it when it was first offered, and 
Mr. McKenna had joined the Government, the Con- 


servatives would still be securely in power. The 
Honours List is otherwise a strictly official one, and 
contains nothing that can possibly be criticized. That 
is an additional reason for regretting that the announced 
intention of the Government to publish the reasons for 
which honours are given should not have been carried 
out. After the revelations concerning the Coalition 
Honours, the public will not be reassured by the mere 
statement that the list has been submitted to the 
Committee of the Privy Council and approved. Com- 
mittees of the Privy Council are composed of the same 
stuff of which Governments are made, and in 
matters of this kind their word is not quite enough. 


KILLING THE CATTLE 


Proprietors of popular newspapers presumably find 
it more profitable to oppose than to uphold 
the policies pursued by any Government or Government 
Department. The ‘‘ slaughter ’’ policy for eradicating 
foot and mouth disease is a case in point. We should 
have thought the statement issued a fortnight ago by 
the Ministry of Agriculture in defence of this policy 
would have been sufficient to quieten criticism, but 
still the ‘‘ stunt ’’ goes on, fostered, perhaps, by the 
alleged inclination of the farmer to grumble at any- 
thing. Of course it is unpleasant to have to kill one’s 
cattle; but it is surely better to kill some quickly than 
to run the risk of having ultimately to kill all, and to 
destroy the livestock industry in the process. The 
case of those who profess themselves unable to under- 
stand how ‘‘a body of Englishmen’’ can let the 
slaughtering go on and “‘ remain passive ’’ is harder to 
comprehend. 


THE DECLINE OF BOXING 


A year of discredit and fiasco in the boxing world 
culminated on the night of December 31 in a grotesque 
little drama at the ‘‘ Ring,’’ Blackfriars, only too well 
illustrating the decline and fall of contemporary English 
boxing. Accounts are conflicting, but it appears that 
combatant ‘‘ A’? fouled his antagonist ‘‘ B,’’ and be- 
fore the referee had time to disqualify him, “ B’’ had 
squared matters by fouling ‘‘ A,’” who was carried in- 
gloriously from the ring, the referee finding himself 
unable, in the circumstances, to announce any decision. 
Next day the doctors settled it, but there is to be a 
return match, which will no doubt benefit everyone. 
We regret occurrences of this kind at the “ Ring’’ all 
the more, because it remains one of the strongholds of 
true sport in a world debauched by swollen purses and 
swollen promoters. 


A MARCHING SONG AND ITS AUTHOR 


The Reverend S. Baring Gould, who died on Wednes- 
day in his ninetieth year, was a far more interesting 
man, and lived a far more interesting life, than those 
who know him only as the author of popular hymns 
might believe. He was a man of wide rather than 
deep culture; a writer of untiring industry, whose 
literary works had far more merit than the number of 
them would lead one to suppose, and as parson and 
squire, residing and working on his own property, and 
living the life of a scholar, a writer and a parish priest, 
his life was lived to an entirely beneficent end. That 
he should have been greatly beloved by his neighbours 
is not surprising. What is surprising is the immense 
popularity of his hymn, ‘ Onward Christian Soldiers, 
which might almost be described as the song of Protes- 
tant Christianity all over the world. The fact that 
its popularity was not due to any particular literary, 
spiritual or musical merit, but because it happened to 
give expression, with its tramping rhythm, to the spirit 
of the soldier-child that is in us all, makes it an interest- 
ing study in what may be called the psychology of popu- 
larity. 
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DOUBTING THOMAS 


HE clever Mr. Thomas has recently been at pains 
in the columns of the Sunday Times to doubt the 
extremer designs and dogmas of Mr. Ramsay 
MacDonald. He would fain reassure the uncon- 
verted. We hear nothing of ‘‘ duties’’ but some- 
thing of ‘‘ rights.’’ The rights of property are to be 
respected, the general good at home and abroad is to 
be kept in view. By “‘ rights’? we assume that he 
means laws, and by welfare a statesman-like concilia- 
tion. But let us recall Mr. MacDonald’s election mani- 
festo, proclaiming a National Levy and greatly-enlarged 
subsidies for ‘*‘ municipal bodies ’—which implies that 
rates will be at the very least doubled. Its programme, 
both of Nationalization and Municipalization of indus- 
tries, though hardly of industry ; its resolve at all costs 
to acknowledge the Soviet Government of Russia—all 
these elementary factors incline us to be doubtful of Mr. 
Thomas’s assuaging forecasts. And there is another 
point of equal importance. The Socialist economics 
include a strange theory about British credit. It is 
wished to eliminate the civilized system that regulates 
the exchange of commodities by bills, and to substitute 
a sort of nationalized clearing-house, involving some 
huge bureaucratic department. Yet the Socialists affect 
to believe that so much expense would be spared as to 
forward the regeneration of the State. Add to this 
that Professor Cassel, like Mr. Webb, an expert in 
Socialist economics, has recently declared the two cen- 
tral aims of the Socialistic state to be high wages and 
dear exports—a process, be it marked, which is already 
being attempted by the internationalized trade union. 

Further, it should be pointed out that the recognition 
of Soviet Russia by a Socialist Premier would neces- 
sarily prove a very different sort of recognition from the 
merely commercial form recently accorded by Italy. It 
would be a sympathetic political recognition. No one 
who has studied Mussolini and his recent utterances 
concerning the perils of any sort of Socialist Govern- 
ment or compromise with it, can doubt that the recogni- 
tion of a Bolshevik or democratic despotism would tend 
to alienate an Italy already destined to become a great 
Mediterranean Power. It would probably deal a final 
blow to our flickering entente with patriotic France, 
who might make her own pact with Germany and ex- 
clude England. In Turkey it would revive the Bolshe- 
vism which the real Turk abhors. That would mean 
renewed trouble in the inflammable Balkans and the 
possible conflagration of a new war. In America, 
too, it would spell fresh trouble. America is 
a ‘‘ Capitalist’’ country that flatly refuses to sanction 
the Soviet régime or to regard property as debatable 
ground. It would incense certainly several of our 
Dominions. On its results in India, China and the Far 
East we have already touched in a previous article. If 
we acted with France and America against Sun Yat-sen, 
and maintained our just control of the Customs, Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald would tell us that we were crush- 
ing the aspiration of a great people and protecting the 
tyrannical bond-holder. That the Chinese detest the 
doctrine of Sun Yat-sen as repugnant to their every 
instinct would carry no weight either with Mr. 
MacDonald or the public on whose ignorance of foreign 
affairs he relies. The fanatics for universal peace and 
universal everything may prove to be the fabricators of 
universal discord. The cruelty of their humanitarian- 
izing and their passion for disarmament is sure, if pro- 
longed, to leave England naked to her enemies. These 
are facts, not fancies. Nor must we forget that Mr. 
MacDonald did nothing for the Great War save a pro- 
pagandist visit to the trenches, and that he has attended 
the Two and a-half International at Geneva and had 
relations by proxy with the Socialist International in 
Hamburg. 

So much for policy. And now for personnel. Who 
would be our Ambassadors? It will be remembered 
that during a critical hour Mr. Lloyd George dispatched 
Mr. Henderson to supplant Sir George Buchanan at a 
fortnight’s notice. If report tells true, Mr. Henderson 
was the first to laugh over the whole farce with Sir 
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George in Petrograd. And now Mr. Henderson him- 
self might well be the British representative. Who will 
preside over the French Embassy? Probably one of 
the few who can speak tolerable French. What will 
the Chancelleries of Europe say of a situation where 
political propagandism is the sole requisite of a diplo- 
macy on the tact of which must hang the issues of 
peace or war; where experience counts for nothing and 
experiment is all in all? Who, again, will control the 
War Office, if any War Office is permitted? Lord Hal- 
dane, we are told, is too unwell for any post save the 
organization—perhaps the Germanization—of a new 
educational system. It may be that Mr. Thomas or 
Mr. Appleton, being less pacifist, will find himself in it. 
The Labour Party have not yet acquired any real. 
knowledge of the world, and most of our Socialists are 
Sciolists theorized to the finger-tips. And then, how 
about agriculture, how about commerce, handled by 
economists who avowedly prefer subtraction to addi- 
tion? As for what survives of an effective Second 
Chamber, our imagination recoils from the post-impres- 
sionist picture which would be hung in the International 
Gallery. 

As regards home policy, if England is ever governed 
by abstract Socialism, it and Russia would be the sole 
communities so regulated. We should be exiles from 
the community of nations. Any change, on the other 
hand, in our fiscal system could not involve the same 
contrast with the rest of the world, for tariffs are ex- 
pedients and not high policy. It is by no means as 
certain as some insist, that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
will succeed Mr. Baldwin. It is possible that Mr. 
Asquith might be the next tenant of what our news- 
papers love to style ‘‘ No. 10.’’ But if a class Socialism 
is artificially foisted on England, not only will she be 
segregated from Europe and become negligible among 
the Powers, but she will be self-bled to death. Her 
saving-power will be destroyed and with it her credit, 
her sense of values absolutely deranged. She would 
be sacrificed to the pleasure of a clique. For without 
a perfect government Socialism is impracticable, and 
the best path to the perfection of humanity is not to 
pre-suppose it. If the world were ripe for international 
Socialism it would want no system to advance it. Not 
long ago Sir Sidney Olivier wrote a letter to The Times 
protesting that the Labour Party welcomed every in- 
tellectual to its fold. We are sorry to hear it, for 
intellect, as opposed to intelligenzia, will certainly not 
submit itself in the shape of little Red Riding Hood to 
the Socialist grandmother, and this professed genero- 
sity of Socialism forcibly reminds us of that extended 
by Jane Austen’s Mr. and Mrs. Dashwood (in ‘ Sense 
and Sensibility ’) to their poorer relations. At first, it 
will be remembered, it was to be three thousand pounds 
for each of the half-sisters. Then it sank to five hun- 
dred. Next it was merely to be the payment of 
expenses incurred by removal into a smaller house. 
Finally, it resolved itself into an occasional brace of 
pheasants. Which things are an allegory. 


THE REUNION OF CHRISTENDOM 


HRISTIAN reunion is not a bad note on which 
( to end and begin a year. Unfortunately Christians 

have been so long divided and there has been so 
much talk about their reunion that the man of the 
world is apt to shrug his shoulders, at the mildest, if 
the subject is mentioned, and those who look earnestly 
for reunion come to the question with something of 
a faint heart. Yet the Archbishop’s letter, a sort of 
encyclical, is well timed. Even if it served no other 
purpose, it would justify itself as a model for all 
ecclesiastics and statesmen who have to make pro- 
nouncements urbi et orbi. In style, tone, and temper 
it is flawless. Intended to be read by all sorts and 
conditions of men not only differing in their point of 
view but even antagonistic one to another, dealing with 
highly inflammatory matter, and peculiarly exposed to 
misunderstanding, both honest and dishonest, the 


Archbishop’s letter has already succeeded in setting the 
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world thinking without setting it ¥ the ears.. There 
would, of course, in any case be a few extremists, men 
not of good-will, who would make the letter an occasion 
for blaspheming. But these do not count. They are 
a negligible few. +e 

It is easy, and perhaps natural, to dismiss the whole 
subject in a pat sentence or two. If people thought 
alike on these matters, they would be united; if they 
do not think alike, they cannot be united. We all 
know that Christians do not think the same thing, nor 
ever have thought the same thing, so what is the good 
of worrying about Christian union? Well, every 
political party is an answer to that way of looking at the 
matter, and especially the Anglican communion exactly 
meets the point; Anglicans have never thought alike— 
they have always differed among themselves on many 
things, while they have also agreed on many things— 
yet the Anglican Church is a fact, and remains a fact. 
Members of that communion feel that they belong to 
the same Church, though their theology may on some 
points be widely apart. The present problem of re- 
union is to bring about amongst the various Christian 
societies a communion similar in nature to that which 
holds together the various schools of Anglicans. This 
communion rests on recognition of differences as well 
as unities. On no other basis is the reunion of 
Christendom possible; and in the present facts of the 
situation this makes it doubtful whether reunion can 
ever be in any strict sense organic—its unity will be of 
spirit, resulting in mutual friendly recognition and 
active co-operation. There must, of course, be agree- 
ment on some fundamentals; that agreement exists 
already theoretically. But there are other points 
which most Christians of the historic branches of the 
Catholic Church regard as of first-rate importance, if 
not even of the esse of Christianity, on which agree- 
ment, or at any rate mutual understanding, has yet to 
be reached. 

On the general question whether reunion is a goal 
for Christians to aim at there can be no serious doubt. 
Universality, the oneness and brotherhood of man, is 
the fundamental principle of Christianity. Its total in- 
dependence of national, racial, social, and legal dis- 
tinction more than anything else differentiated the 
religion of Christ from all other doctrine the Roman 
world had known. Therefore, it is a contradiction in 
terms for Christians to be divided into communities 
sealed off from one another on lines of national and 
racial difference. That country and race should 
colour religion is inevitable; English Christianity will 
differ from Gallic Christianity ; but that in no way pre- 
cludes, nor need hinder, mutual recognition and com- 
munion between Christians of different nationalities. 
Theoretically as well as practically, a Christian world 
society that shall stand outside all secular and national 
differences is much to be desired. But, as we all 
know, it also has its dangers. Such a world-wide 
spiritual government must be a spiritual power, and 
must renounce all temporal power and all temporal 
ambition. It should have no power to interfere in the 
domestic affairs, especially politics, of any country. 

This is the question which all consideration of and 
all effort towards reunion must always bring us up 
against. It shows how really absurd, logically at any 
rate, is the position of those who would leave out the 
Roman Chuch altogether in reunion discussions. The few 
who would blame the Archbishop for countenancing 
conferences between Anglicans and Roman Catholics 
either cannot or will not see things as they are; the very 
conception of reunion is vitiated, if not stultified, by 
the omission of the largest branch of the Catholic 
Church. To allow Protestant zeal or prejudice to pre- 
vent our even trying to find some common ground with 
the Roman Church is childish, and a good deal worse. 
The chances of success are not relevant to the present 
position. They may be very small—experience in 
dealing with Rome is not encouraging—but at least let 
us try. Surely no one can be afraid of the present 
Archbishop giving away the Anglican position. Who 
is less likely than he to yield to Vatican claims? On 


the other hand, the Papal authorities may be still less 
likely to modify their position in any way Even so 
these conferences might not resuk in absolutely 
nothing. 

But anyway, the first thing is to see really how we 
do stand: what are the real differences between us and 
other communions? There is always at least the hope 
of being able to agree to differ. Paradoxical as it ma 
sound, that is a kind of agreement. Are there pow 4 
differences that we cannot even be friends? Or can 
we admit the differences and five in mutual respect and 
good-will? Whether the whole movement produces 
good or evil, nothing or something, will depend very 
much, perhaps mainly, on the spirit in which it is 
approached and conducted. The world will watch with 
some interest, and might be inclined to tender to the 
protagonists the advice to keep their minds fixed not 
so much on Christianity, historic or not, as on Christ. 


VAN GOGH 


By W. G. ConsTaBLe 
Leicester Galleries: Exhibition of Works by 
Vincent Van Gogh. 
T the Leicester Galleries, to pass from the outer 
Az and the grey anemia of Mr. Dickey’s 
Sabine Mountains to the work of Van Gogh is 

to realize its dominant qualities : the flaming vigour, the 
intense passion and seriousness which disdained the 
suave compromises bred from tepid emotions. When 
conviction or knowledge failed, Van Gogh possessed 
no dexterous formula to hide the deficiency. So, in the 
same canvas, extraordinary accomplishment and clarity 
consort at times with startling ineptitude. Broadly, the 
history of Van Gogh’s art lies in the struggle to forge 
a technical weapon adequate to express a highly per- 
sonal vision. His last and greatest phase, in which 
brush and paint most readily answered feeling, has yet 
to be well seen in this country. At the Leicester Gal- 
leries the small ‘ Olive Orchard’ of 1889 holds some- 
thing of the tragic menace of Dante’s Wood of the Self- 
Murderers : 

Non frondi verdi, ma di color fosco 

Non rami schietti, ma nodosi e involti; 

Non pomi v’eran, ma stecchi con tosco. 
But the ‘ Cornfield with Rooks’ of the same year 
touches melodrama ; and the mechanical calligraphy of 
the larger ‘ Olive Orchard ’ justifies Van Gogh’s own 
comment thereon of ‘‘ fort difficile, fort difficile.’’ Of 
greater moment is the group of earlier work produced 
between 1885 and 1888. Packed into these three years 
is an amazing diversity of style, witness to the painter’s 
feverish search for a technique suited to his purpose. 
From the traditional browns and greys of the Dutch he 
turned to the spectral palette of the Impressionists, 
where he found colour, though not how to use it. Prints 
from Japan suggested a method and induced experi- 
ments with flat masses of brilliant colour, which found 
their inspiration and justification in the colour of Arles, 
and led to the final phase of adapting and intensifying 
local colour to express and satisfy emotional needs. 
Corresponding changes took place in his handling of 
pigment. From the broad square brushwork of a Hals, 
he turned to the divided touch of a Seurat or Pissarro. 
Sometimes he painted thinly, as in the ‘ Romans 
Parisiens,’ which might almost have been cut from a 
Degas canvas; or he took to ladling paint on to his 
canvas, in the search for solidity of form and intensity 
of colour. The story of how an early work was painted 
reveals both his aims and the fumbling search to ex- 
press them. On a background thickly laid in, he found 
that touches put down in the ordinary way disappeared. 
To paint the trunks of trees, therefore, he squeezed 
rolls of colour direct on to the canvas, modelling them 
slightly with his brush. This combination of sculptors’ 
and painters’ methods was, however, a confession of 
failure; and as skill grew, thickness of paint was used 
primarily to give variety of surface and depth of colour, 
while solidity of a kind was obtained by more skilful 
indication of planes. Not, however, that problems of 
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accession and volume interested Van Gogh very much. 
His cosmos was primarily two-dimensional. 

In each of the earlier stages of his development Van 
Gogh scored a limited success. The ‘Pair of 
Boots,’ one of the latest works in his first man- 
ner, is impressive in its stern realism, tinged 
with drama. The * Landscape with White Clouds,’ 
two years later in date, is of the same type; 
and though the clouds’ themselves are life- 
less and heavy as lead, the ploughed field is given rare 
dignity and character. In his divisionist phase Van 
Gogh was less happy. The scientific analysis and 
mechanical methods of Seurat made no appeal to one 
who worked mainly on impulse and by feeling. Van 
Gogh broke his colour—but on purely empirical 
grounds—to gain luminosity. Among his failures is 
the lifeless ‘ Park at Asniéres,’ a pathetic attempt to 
achieve salvation through a formula; but in the ‘ Self 
Portrait,’ of 1887, he found his feet. A straightfor- 
ward, unimaginative presentment this, given dramatic 
force by the vivid colour hatched on with vigorous 
strokes, crimson and green in the shadows, opposed to 
brilliant orange and yellow in the lights. Of the de- 
corative phase, with its affinity to Japanese art, the 
‘Chrysanthemums’ may rank as characteristic. The 
tact with which the ochre of the blooms is set against 
the lighter yellow of the background, and both con- 
trasted with the green foliage, reveals an admirable 
sense of colour and feeling for decoration. Yet the 
beauty here is that of rich embroidery, residing more in 
qualities of material than in the emotion which went to 
its making. Between such achievements as these, how- 
ever, lie a series of transition works wherein Van 
Gogh relatively fails. For example, in the ‘ Orchard 
in Arles ’ the painter has hesitated between full accep- 
tance of visual facts and a decorative convention. The 
trees cast shadows, but there are none upon the trunks 
to suggest their bulk. Contrast the ‘ Bedroom’ in 
which the convention of flat colour masses is main- 
tained throughout, and visual facts disregarded to the 
extent of eliminating shadows, with a result satisfactory 
of its kind. In the ‘ Postman,’ however, there is again 
dissonance. The handling of the face approximates 
to the method of the ‘ Self Portrait,’ and is out of key 
with the linear convention of the beard, and the de- 
monstrative background. But the way is being pre- 
pared for the superb ‘ Dr. Gachet’ at Frankfort. The 
‘Chair’ suffers in much the same way. Van Gogh 
was not quite certain whether he was taking realistic 
exercise or expressing an imaginative conception; and 
the result is convincing as neither. 

The ‘Chair,’ indeed, reveals the conflict which 
was only resolved in the last two years of 
Van Gogh’s life. A passion for nature, in 
all her manifestations, was the mainspring of 
his activities. It issued in his religious enthusiasms, 
and lies beneath every phase of his art. Never did 
Van Gogh work happily save in front of Nature. At 
Arles, under Gauguin’s influence, he made experiments 
in painting from memory, but little came of them; 
and before he used the Impressionist palette with con- 
viction it was necessary to see the colour of Provence. 
This passion, with some of his contemporaries, issued in 
a resolute search to reproduce the external appearance 
of things; with Van Gogh a similar impulse was 
checked and finally overborne by the instinct f use a set 
of pictorial symbols to express his feelings towards 
Nature as a whole. Gauguin found this comparatively 
easy, so that often the symbols became a mere decora- 
tive pattern, without emotion behind it. Van Gogh 
found it more difficult, but fell less often into the same 
trap. Curiously enough, for one to whom colour was 
so important, he first solved the problem of an ade- 
quate convention in his drawings. Before he could 
control paint, he had evolved a system of dots and 
dashes in pen or pencil, which lent itself with singular 
felicity to design in landscape and to expressing the 
quality of life in inanimate objects. In figure draw- 
ing, he never recovered from over-great admiration 
for Millet and Delacroix; but if he rarely created a 


human being, he could make a scarecrow live. In 
painting, only at the last had he so completely sub- 
dued his realistic instincts that he could easily mould 
the external world to set forth the beauty and terror 
of life. Hand began to answer desire easily when he 
was in the asylum at St. Rémy. In the latest works 
Nature is put in terms of a whirling, intricate, linear 
pattern, and of colour now delicately luminous, now 
richly sombre, striking new and resonant harmonies. 
It is an art which has passed through the fire of im- 
pressionism and objective representation, to provide a 
way to freedom for a spirit in revolt, and to mark a stage 
in the reconquest of Nature by Art. Yet with the victory 
comes no Olympian calm; rather in his descendant, 
the agonies of Prometheus are renewed. 


FOR YOUTH’S DELIGHT 
By Ivor Brown 
The Merry Wives of Windsor. ili. % i 
Theatre, 
Dick Whittington. The Palladium. 
Almond Eye. By A. Veasey and Farren Soutar. Scala Theatre. 
Everybody's Theatre. By H. W. Whanslaw. Published by 
Wells, Gardner, Darton and Co. 5s. net. 
HE sstraiter sect of Shakespeareans nod their 
heads over ‘The Merry Wives.’ It is a play 
almost without poetry, almost without philo- 
sophy, almost without the lyrical note of summer that 
goes piping through the comedies. All the things that 
Shakespeare could do best he here omits to do. There 
ought to be nightingales on Datchet Mead, but this 
piece never sings. There are moments when Falstaff 
seems almost to rise triumphantly above his own 
paunch, which lies like half a ton of lard across the 
play. We see the old inimitable talker just getting into 
his monstrous stride of pot-house wisdom, but he is 
down again at once; he shows, in his own words, a 
kind of alacrity in sinking. He becomes a paunch, not 
a part. He is raw material for cudgellings and cozen- 
ings, the implement with which waggish ladies (these 
merry wives are wags not wits) play a round of basket- 
ball. Only his body drops fatness here; the spirit is 
meagre and jejune. There are moments, too, when 
Ford is on the threshold of that reflective mansion 
where Jacques dwells and Postumus. He is about to 
be a great soliloquist, a mighty man of melancholy. 
But the riot grips him. He must rage and roar, not 
think and speak. 

But these are holiday times. Mr. Playfair opens his 
doors twice daily, thus intimating that his appeal is to 
the young and not to the straiter Shakespeareans. 
The producer, Mr. Bridges Adams, is evidently under 
no illusions about the quality of the merry wives and 
harassed husbands; they are to be clowns and foils of 
clowns, and their fun is to be hard knocks and hard 
galloping. If this be Shakespeare’s pot-boiler, then, 
says Mr. Adams, the pot is going to boil. So, with the 
producer’s bellows hard at work, the pot crackles and 
bubbles and boils over with savoury abundance. Sir 
Hugh adds somersaults to sanctity; his duel becomes 
a common brawl; cudgels fly and bodies reel. Mr. 
Adams has acted on a faith that sparing the rod will 
spoil the play. He exhibits a fistful of practical jokers, 
a ready means to “a full house.’’ Of course, for those 
of very tender years the play has its difficulties. If 
Windsor lacks warblers, the cuckoo’s damnable itera- 
tion is almost incessant. The Parisian stage still main- 
tains itself upon the assumption that the word ‘‘ cocu ”’ 
is intrinsically funny, and that notion held for our 
Elizabethan and Restoration stage. But nowadays too 
constant a sounding of the cuckold’s horn is tiresome, 
and there is a deal of this music in ‘ The Merry Wives.’ 
The fun, too, is cruel. Much of comedy depends on 
the fact of humiliation, but the tone and flavour of such 
comedy depend on the nature of the stress. One type of 
comedy (Chaplin’s film-work is a good example) 
emphasizes the triumph of the weak; the other gloats 
over the dust-biting of the giant. Sir John is too 
amiable a giant to be an appropriate consumer of dust, 
or rather of Thames mud; my sympathies are all on 
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his side, and I hold the wives to be ladies of grossly 

over-rated entertainment. But I gladly confess that 

the play with all its faults remains a first-rate farce of 

physical humours. Shakespeare knew well enough 

how to paint a dandelion and gild unrefined lead; he 

could touch a cudgel to fine issues; the result is the 
eosis of slap-stick. 

The players make up a first-rate team; they shoved 
hard in the scrimmage, followed up well, and were 
always on the baii. Mr. Roy Byford’s Falstaff is a 
mellow, zestful, saucer-eyed hulk of mortality, but 
whether he is a great Falstaff will be seen when Mr. 
Playfair gives us the real Falstaff plays, which day 
may fortune speed. At any rate, Mr. Byford is an 
admirable butt, Miss Edith Evans an adorably mis- 
chievous Mistress Page, Mr. Reginald Bach an impish 
Sir Hugh, and Mr. Randle Ayrton the most subtle and 
credible Ford that I have chanced to see. The decora- 
tion is as simple and satisfactory as the fun is swift. 

When I saw ‘ Dick Whittington’ it was patently 
under-rehearsed ; it had not achieved pantomimic great- 
ness, but was having greatness thrust upon it. With 
Mr. Harry Welldon and Miss Nellie Wallace to assist 
this process, the exaltation should be complete by now. 
Dick Whittington is the most makeable of our folk- 
myths, partly because it is half history, partly because 
it derives from the roots of our national creed and 
temper. Keep on smiling, be kind to the cat, and you’ ll 
be aman, my son. Nay, more, you’ll be a great man 

eatness to mean mayoral chains and a central place 
at Guildhall banquets. Mingle Samuel Smiles with 
Samuel Weller and you have most of England and not 
a little of a modern Whittington pantomime. Such a 
piece should smack of London streets, and this sharp, 
cockney flavour is given to the full by Miss Nellie 
Wallace, a feminine dame: hers is the diminutive and 
unquenchable type, visible at any time when fun or 
trouble is brewed on pavement or in tap-room. Too 
small to be seen in a crowd, she gets her shrill word in, 
now acidly critical, now urging to riot. This voice 
from nowhere is a voice that will not be stilled; she 
means, in her own words, to have her say in this world 
and won’t easily be pushed off the next. Her laughter 
is an echo from the vanishing art of the music-hall 
which, with all its stiff ritual, had an astonishing grip 
of human fact. ; 

‘ Almond Eye’ is a tragedy of taste. It is beautifully 
staged and utterly lifeless. The idea was apparently 
to recreate the Aladdin saga in terms of comic opera 
and modern spectacle. There is a little opera and a 
mass of spectacle designed with genuine discrimination. 
But Aladdin’s story, as the authors left it originally, 
was a complete soporific, long and languorous, com- 
pounded of all the drowsy syrups of the East. There 
was taste in the canvases, the dresses, the music, but 
no tension of narrative, no cut and thrust of comedy ; 
‘so sweet was ne’er so fatal.’’ I notice that the 
authors have received much good advice about cutting 
and grafting; they should retain the ‘‘ numbers ’’ they 
first thought of and add others. And, if they seriously 
mean to win the holiday public, they should find a 
comedian.. It may not even be too late to find a pro- 
ducer who knows his business. 

For the child who stayed at home Mr. Whanslaw’s 
book is first-rate compensation; it is also a first-rate 
sequel to a play-house trip. The gift should be accom- 
panied by a parcel of raw materials for theatrical con- 
struction in the home; these are extremely cheap, and 
their vendors are named in full. With this start any- 
one who has a knack of putting toy and roy together 
and some passion for the theatre should be able to 
build stage, scenes, and puppets of a most practicable 
kind, with additional excursions available into the 
world of shadow-show and marionette. Mr. Whans- 


law makes the game of every child his own showman 
sound so easy and so exciting that the adult who gives 
this book will be in some danger of eternal attendance 
in the school-room as audience and spectator. But the 
taking of risk, as Socrates used to observe, is noble in 
a citizen. 


THE BACH CHOIR CONCERT 
By DyneLey Hussey 


O the Englishman, outward bound and eager for 
new sights and foreign adventures, the Kentish 
Downs may appear monotonous. On a spring 
morning, after, perhaps, the glaucous and craggy land- 
scapes of Provence, their smooth rotundities, the quiet 
gaiety of yellow and green chequers and of rich brown 
earth newly turned by the plough, seen from the home- 
coming ship, will dispel any shame at his gladness tobe 
in England. The Downs rise to no peaks, and each 
fold in them is like to the next, so that ways once lost 
are “palimpsests of long-forgotten feet’’; yet their 
changing contours present to the eye ever fresh lines 
and ever new harmonies of colour. A landscape such 
as this, some view of the West Sussex Downs or among 
the Cotswolds, or, perhaps likeliest of all, in the Ludlow 
country, must have given the impulse to Vaughan- 
Williams for the creation of his ‘ Pastoral’ Symphony. 
There seems to me a very close affinity between the 
minds of Vaughan-Williams and A. E. Housman—a 
gentle pessimism, which is sometimes roused to more 
emphatic protest, poured into the mould of forms as 
clear and sharp as the most classical. The thought 
which lies behind the ‘ London’ Symphony is that of 
the lad from Knighton : 


By bridges that Thames runs under 
In London, the town built ill, 

°Tis sure small matter for wonder 
If sorrow is with one still. 


So, in this later work, there falls on the ear the sweet 
melancholy of the youth who lay on Bredon or walked 
on Wenlock Edge. 

But it must not be inferred that there is any definite 
“ programme ’”’ to the Symphony. It is not a Walking- 
tour Symphony, with a stile-theme and a hedge-motif, 
and a tune played backwards when the tramp goes 
down the hill. Vaughan-Williams has got even further 
from pictorial representation of that kind than he went in 
the ‘ London ’ Symphony, where there is a recognizable 
concertina, and there was, in the earlier version, a dis- 
tinct suggestion of a hansom-cab trotting and jingling 
with an amorous couple inside. The music is all of a 
piece, a sublimation of the English countryside; while 
it is played, we are ubiquitous: in the Midlands, in the 
South and in the flat fen-country of East Anglia. The 
only moment when we may possibly be pinned down to 
an individual place is in the Scherzo and Trio, which 
take me, for one, into a country inn, where there are 
darts and a shove-ha’penny board and jolly bucolic 
songs in broad dialect. Even over this movement 
hangs the grey humour of Housman, whose Shropshire 
lad can say: 


Ale, man, ale’s the stuff to drink 
For fellows whom it hurts to think; 
Look into the pewter pot 

And see the world as it is not. 


Neither poet nor musician is a Mr. Belchesterton 
waving his quart-pot in the air and shouting, “ All’s 
for the best, so long as there’s beer! ’’ 

This mood—for it is with moods, not pictures, that 
Vaughan-Williams is- concerned—is created in the 
simplest fashion. The harmonies are for the most part 
in the ordinary diatonic language, disturbed by the ill- 
ease of successive fifths. A trumpet utters a cadenza 
with the acid tone of the natural seventh, and sheds a 
sudden gleam of sunlight from an overcast English 
sky. A solo voice—and how much the passage lost, 
when it was played by a clarinet at the performance 
given by the Royal College of Music, proves the sure- 
ness of the composer’s touch—a solo voice sings, over 
a roll of drums or beneath a high note held by the 
violins, a melody, wordless and without definite 
rhythm like the plaintive ditty of the cor anglais in 
‘Tristan,’ always returning to one pivotal note. 
It is the quiet of the countryside made audible. 
For the most part no birds sing, at least no 
imitation cuckoos or sham nightingales; but now 
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and again a thrush whistles, a finch chirps and is 
gone. There is no difficulty in listening to this music, 
except the difficulty which some people find in attun- 
ing themselves to its mood. No rollicking tunes. catch 
the ear, except in a short passage of the Scherzo; but 
there are always melodies, continuous and dissolving 
into one another. They arise out of the mood of the 
music, like the quiet thoughts which pass through the 
mind in a contemplation of our countryside. 

Holst’s ‘Ode to Death,’ which was given its first 
London performance at the same concert, was dis- 
appointing. It contains a few moments of real beauty, 
but several feeble passages flgw it as a whole. There 
are the Holstian rhythms, which have become danger- 
ously like clichés, and the tricks of pungent harmony 
which one can, with a little knowledge of his work, 
foretell—at the words “In the day, in the night,’’ for 
instance; and there are two places where the voices 
carry up or down, in imitation, an insignificant phrase, 
which produces a singularly threadbare effect. In the 
later pages the emotion becomes stronger and the 
music rises off the ground. It may be argued that this 
is the composer’s aim, an advance from a simple and 
quiet opening to a rich climax. But the opening is too 
simple and too mannered. The failure is an intellectual 
one; for, though Holst’s imagination is capable of 
pouring out beauty in abundance, his mind is childlike. 
The text of the ‘Perfect Fool’ clearly betrayed this 
weakness. 

The worst flaw in the ‘ Ode’ is the repetition by the 
orchestra alone of the last section of the chorus. The 
tune is well enough, but hardly bears the repetition, 
and the orchestral treatment of it did not give the 
feeling, which surely must have been intended, that it 
was saying something beyond the power of words to 
utter. At the same time one must give credit for the 
beauty of the passage beginning, “ And the sights of 
the open landscape,’’ and the very effective setting of 
the words, ‘“‘ The ocean shore and the husky whispering 
wave.’’ 

Mr. Peter Warlock attempts in his three Carols far 
less than Holst, and achieves his aim perfectly. He 
has an ear for a good tune, a nice taste in his choice of 
words to set, and plenty of skill in writing both for 
voices and orchestra. His knowledge of old English 
music enables him to work in the true tradition, while 
his own personality is strong enough to save him from 
turning out sham antiques. Of the three, ‘ Balulalow’ 
possesses this individuality in the greatest measure. 
The solo part was admirably sung by Miss Flora Mann, 
whose vocalise in the last movement of the ‘ Pastoral ’ 
Symphony could not have been bettered. It was good 
to see the Queen’s Hall packed to capacity for a con- 
cert devoted, with the exception of the Bach Clavier 
Concerto in E major played by Mr. Harold Samuel, 
entirely to new or unfamiliar works by British com- 
posers. We are really winning back the position in the 
world of music which we occupied in the time of Byrd 
and lost in the eighteenth century ; and the reconquest 
is being made by those who, in their several ways, are 
working along the lines of his interrupted tradition. 


MIRACLE PLAYS 
By GEOFFREY DEARMER 


Hayle my Lord God! Hayle prince of pees! 
Hayle my fadir (father), and hayle my sone! 


O nowe slepis my sone, blist mot he be; 
And lyes full warme ther bestis by-twene. 


HE drama, like every other branch of fine art, 
began in church. It was originally a reaction 
from the ‘‘ lascivious farce ’’of Imperial Rome, or 

it would probably have flourished earlier, for the early 
Christians were naturally deeply shocked by the bestial 
and brutal Roman spectacles. This reactionary abhor- 
rence persisted again in the Puritans, who were ever 
kill-joys, right down to the year 1911, when the censor 
of plays ceased to oppose the religious play. The 


modern revival began with Mr. Laurence Housman’s 
‘ Bethlehem ’ (banned by the Censor, but performed pri- 
vately), and continues at the moment in Mr. Rutland 
Beughton’s music drama ‘ Bethlehem’ at the Regent 
Theatre, and the even better Chester Nativity play at 
the Old Vic. The drama began in church as an exten- 
sion of the services, especially the Communion service, 
to fill up the music. In 970, for instance, we read, 
‘* While the third lesson is being chanted let four 
brethren vest themselves.’’ The music was filled up 
with tropes, often in dialogue, and sequences. A 14th 
century Rouen MS. tells us of perhaps the original re- 
presentation of the Nativity. There was a crib behind 
the altar; a boy taking the angel’s part mounted in 
excelso before the choir, and the Magi appeared from 
different quarters and met before the altar. 

This splendid new idea of a play grew. It very soon 
got too big for the church, and had to move out into 
the street, for, of course, there were notheatres. In the 
fourteenth century, in the hands of the “‘ guilds’’ or 
corporations of the particular trades, the miracle plays 
flourished. That they were sometimes beautiful the 
above quotation (the Virgin’s worship of her infant) 
from one of the 48 York plays will show. But they 
were also deliberately amusing. We still associate 
comic relief with irreverence in the religious drama, and 
in this respect we are younger than the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Boughton’s drama is an adaptation of the 
Coventry Mystery Play, but it is not played as it was. 
It would seem crude indeed to us now. It began (in the 
14th century) at 6 a.m. and ‘‘ yielded no small advan- 
tage to the city,’’ owing to the collection of ‘‘ pagent 
pencys’’ to meet expenses. The inhabitants of all the 
surrounding villages were summoned. In 1456 Queen 
Margaret at Coventry saw “‘ all the pagents pleyde save 
domesday, which might not be pleyde for lak of day,”’ 
so we know that royalty was represented then as it was 
the other day in the person of Princess Marie Louise. 
The stage or “ pagoud ’’ was a structure like a magni- 
fied Punch and Judy show (which show, by the way, is 
the Italian“ Punchinello,’’ not Pontius Pilate and Judas). 
It could hold half a dozen performers, all men and boys, 
and was drawn round Coventry in the Guild procession. 
Stations or halts were made for the performance of 2 
scene; there was much over-acting and many sensa- 
tional stage effects. ‘‘ Here Erode (Herod) ragis in the 
pagoud (i.e., on the stage) and in the strete also,’’ 
as he does at the Regent, but not ‘‘ in the strete also.’’ 
There was a suitable hell for Herod, of course. It was 
only a hole in the ground, but out of it proceeded flames, 
weird noises, and devils, who ran about among the spec- 
tators, ‘‘ causing much amusement,” as Tubby Edlin 
says in ‘ London Calling.’ 

Our Lord descended to the Judgment, ‘‘ in a cloud 
if it can be done,’’ in one of the Chester plays which 
rivalled those of Coventry. The three kings or Magi 
in the Nativity Play arrived and adored. Then they 
‘* goe downe to the beastes and ryde aboute.”’ The 
‘* beastes ’’ are ‘‘ drombodaries,’’ ‘‘ for sweifter beastes 
be their non.’”” These were not the Arabian or one- 
humped camel, but hobby horses, or rather hobby 
camels. Each guild did an appropriate play. Thus 
the water-drawers would take the Flood, the bakers the 
Last Supper, the cooks (how inappropriate to-day !) the 
Harrowing of Hell, because cooks are always taking 
things out of the fire. The goldsmiths or mercers would 
play the Magi for obvious reasons—in fact, the play 
would be performed by the people for the people. 

The players were paid, for these days were before 
the snobbery of gentlemen and players or amateurs and 
professionals. At Norwich the actor who represented 
the Creator was paid as much as 1s. 4d. ; Adam got 6d., 
but Eve, the Serpent and the Angel only 4d. each. The 
Creator was generally represented in a beard. ‘‘ Item, 
a beard for God, 1d.’’ Item, 1d. for ‘* sope to grese 
the wheles,’’ or miscellaneous items for setting the 
world on fire at the Day of Judgment. 

At a recent filming of the New Testament story, the 
actor who represented Christ rolled up to the scene of 
action in a Ford, whereas the actor cast for the part of 
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Judas came in a Rolls-Royce. This was in accordance 
with the medizval practice. At Coventry, for instance, 
Herod, Pilate and Caiaphas, all three very popular 
characters, were paid 3s. 4d. or 4s. each, but Christ 
only 2s. But if the players were paid they were also 
fined. Thus, in 1452, one Cowper, a weaver of Bever- 
ley, was fined 6s. 8d., afterwards reduced to 4d., for 
“drying up’’ on the stage, and the Beverley painters 
were fined 3s. for a bad performance reflecting on their 
town and guild. There were songs and music; minstrels 
were hired for the occasion. One song, that of the 
mothers of the Innocents, remains in the Coventry 
play with its delicious refrain :— 

By by, lully, lullay, thow 

Littell tyne child. 


Sometimes this peripatetic method was varied, and 
the whole cycle performed on one spot. There were 
several fixed stages collected in a convenient place 
like the market-square. Pilate would occupy one, 
Herod another, and the interest would shift as each 
scaffold broke into activity—but the various methods 
are described with illustrations in Mr. Gordon Crosse’s 
admirable little book, ‘ The Religious Drama.’ 

In the 15th century the Miracle Play faded into the 
morality. The dramatist for a while turned preacher, 
and consequently got dull. The Flesh, the World and 
the Devil became the stock characters, and it was not 
until the invention of the Vice, or Deadly Sin personified 
in some popular character according to the require- 
ments of the plot, that the humorous possibilities of the 
Devil were realised. These moralities were played for the 
first time in history by professional players, not as the 
Miracles, by paid craftsmen. They accordingly gained 
in dramatic art what they lost in spontaneity. Such a 
play as the ‘ Castell of Perseverance,’ for instance, took 
place in the courtyard of an inn, amongst minstrels and 
entertainers. Just before the Devil’s appearance a col- 
fection is made, and the audience exhorted to be 
generous. ‘‘ Ellys ther xall no man hym se.”’ This 
play, though 4,000 lines long, was written not to edify 
but to amuse, and with it, and similar plays, the reli- 
gious drama changed into the secular. It had passed 
from the church to the “‘ strete,’’ from the street to the 
village green and the courtyard, where it was reborn a 


century later as the theatre. The morality became a | 


comedy of contemporary life. The drama evolved with 
the swiftness of a tropical flower. There was a rumour 
of a new playwright at Stratford. 


Verse 
EXCOMMUNICATION 


M UST I, like Adam, leave the enchanted woods? 
And shall I hear their call no more? 

Shall ne’er the dove’s reiterative note 

Murmur of sanctuary at the open door? 


Shall I no longer tread the winter hush 
Of leaves the lavish Autumn spread? 
Will that live incense crucibled in sleep, 
Sleep for me now for ever in the dead? 


Will Spring once more about the larches play 
Like children kissing, being kissed, 

And I ne’er see the birches, naked limbs 
Flush to the Spring and vanish in green mist? 


If I should knock at the Cathedral doors 

Will there no vergered woodsman win 

Consent from Summer’s robed and mitred priest 
And to the choral Benediction let me in? 


May I no more with sacrificial fires 
Stand suppliant at Autumn’s gate? 
Must I with empty brazier turn away 
And be for ever excommunicate ? 


E. THURSTON 


Letters to the Editor 


q The Editor of the SaTuRDay Review welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

q Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


@ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


THE UNIONIST POSITION IN SCOTLAND 
To the Editor of the SatuRDay REVIEW 


SIR,—My attention has been called to a letter in the 
SaTURDAY REviEw of December 15, 1923, signed by a 
nameless and addressiess correspondent, who screens 
his (or her) identity, and anonymity, under the nom 
de plume of ‘‘ Unionist.’’ Unlike ‘* Unionist,’’ I am an 
advanced Conservative; but like him (or her) I have 
taken an active part in political life in Scotland since 
1892, and I was born and brought up, and I have lived 
practically all my life there, so I may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted to say I have had considerable experience con- 
cerning the matters to which he refers. I cannot say 
that I ‘‘ have noted the gradual decline of our political 
position,’’ “‘ our’’ being, I suppose, the Conservative 
and Unionist party position. I do not know, nor, I can 
say with truth, do I care, who are the “ many experi- 
enced workers’? who “agree with my wd 
‘ Unionist’s’] views.” I think it is regrettable that 
‘* Unionist ’’ should have had ‘“‘ no hesitation in express- 
ing them.’’ It seems to me that most of them are 
contrary (1) to fact, and (2) to all experience. Although 
I do not wish, in the slightest degree, even to appear to 
be egotistical, in order to prove that I have had, as I 
say, a wide and practical experience of political work 
in Scotland, I may say I delivered over 50 speeches on 
behalf of Conservative (and Unionist) candidates at both 
the General Elections of 1910, the majority of which were 
delivered in Scotland and these, chiefly, in the consti- 
tuency of West Perthshire, the candidate there being 
the Marquis of Tullibardine, who won the seat for the 
party at the January (1910) election and actually in- 
creased his already substantial majority at the succeed- 
ing (December, 1910) election; and that seat, having 
been lost by the party at an election caused by the 
succession of Lord Tullibardine to the Dukedom of 
Atholl, has again, we are all delighted, been regained 
for the Conservative Party by the Duke’s brilliant wife, 
her Grace, the Duchess of Atholl. 

‘* No effort is made to educate the electorate.’’? This 
is certainly absolutely untrue as regards West Perth- 
shire. I speak of my own knowledge when I say that 
when the Insurance Act was passed into law, so 
anxious was Lord Tullibardine, the member for West 
Perthshire, that the electors should understand it that 
he, being very busy with his House of Commons work, 
arranged that I should tour West Perthshire on two 
separate occasions, each occasion, as far as I re- 
member, lasting a week, when meetings were ad- 
dressed by me at least twice nightly, and sometimes a 
meeting during the day, for the purpose of explaining 
to the electors that intricate piece of Radical machi- 
nery, of which I had, if I may say so, made a special 
study. Everywhere I found the electors, of all parties, 
very appreciative and very attentive, and exceedingly 
anxious to hear the truth about this extraordinary 
measure. It was necessary that the Conservative 
Party should take up such an active step in propaganda 
in the matter: as the Liberal Party were sending round 
the constituencies ‘‘ hired servants’’ called ‘“‘ lec- 
turers,’’ who were well remunerated, to ‘‘ explain ’’ the 
intricacies of the Act, and, according to Mr. George, 
its glowing advantages and benefits. 

Clause 4 of your correspondent’s letter is a reflec- 
tion on headquarters, which is entirely unjustified and 
unsupported by the facts. The greatest care is taken 
there, and by it, to appoint only as organizers men of 
proved and tried political experience. 
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Candidates in Scotland, or elsewhere, cannot be ex- 
pected to reach the high level of individual intellectual 
ability and brilliance of, say, two of our recently 
elected members of Parliament for Scottish constitu- 
encies—viz., the Duchess of Atholl and Sir Samuel 
Chapman, the only Conservative member for Edin- 
burgh. But the average level of ability of Conserva- 
tive candidates in Scotland is, undoubtedly, very high. 

The last paragraph of your correspondent’s letter is 
principally confined to an attack on members of the 
Bar—of whom I am one—and I must say I know of 
no class of professional men who have rendered harder, 
abler, or more valuable services in Scotland to the 
Conservative Party than members of the Scottish Bar. 
I know every one of them—I mean all those of the Con- 
servative Party—and, in my opinion, and in my experi- 
ence, they stand both unequalled and unrivalled, and 
if Viscount Younger, who himself has rendered such 
brilliant services to the Conservative Party, not only 
in Scotland, but all over the British Isles, will allow 
me to make this observation, I am sure I may 
respectfully say he will agree with me. 

The real thorn in the flesh in the Conservative Party 
at the last General Election was Lord Derby, who 
pirouetted on Free Trade platforms, advocating, while 
nominally; a Conservative, and an adherent of the 
Prime Minister, a policy in direct variance with the 
latter’s, and in opposite consonance with Mr. Asquith’s 
and Mr. George’s Liberal Party Free Trade views. 
Thousands of intelligent working men naturally argued 
that if Lord Derby was opposed to Mr. Baldwin’s pro- 
posals there might, or must, be something wrong with 
them and Tariff Reform. This—as Mr. George inele- 
gantly called him—*‘ harpooned walrus, looping the 
loop nightly, like a dancer on the stage, facing both 
ways,’’ was a sad and a sorry spectacle. But it is an 
extraordinary commentary on his antics and elo- 
quent proof that these, in effect, were of little 
avail, that the figures disclose that the place which 
bears his name—Derby—returned one Conservative 
and two Labour (three seats)—nothing to do with 
“Free Trade’’ here, and that Lancashire, where, I 
understand, he principally spoke, returned seven Con- 
servatives, three Labour, and one Co-operative (11 
seats)—again no ‘‘ Free Trade’’ here. These extra- 
ordinary results remind one of the complete failure of 
Mr. Lloyd George’s violent speeches against the Dukes 
and the landlords in and about the General Election of 
1910, when he delivered 52 speeches, and the Con- 
servative party won two seats for every speech made 
by him—104 seats in all. 

I am, etc., 
G. App1son SMITH 

Middle Temple, London 


[We are glad to have our correspondent’s reassur- 
ances, but we do not quite see why the conditions in 
1910 should be taken as a criterion of conditions in 
1923.-—Ep. S.R.] 


LOCAL OPTION AND PROHIBITION 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—I notice that Messrs. Pace and Simons, who 
are diligent in opposing the ‘‘ Carlisle ’’ scheme, do not 
advance any evidence in support of their statements. 
Mr. Pace says that the scheme has not worked any 
better than, if as well as, the ordinary method of 
licensing. There is this to be said for it: 

1. When the Liquor Control Board was dissolved, 
the Carlisle State Management Area was retained and 
continued under the control of the Home Office. Its 
value as a piece of social reconstruction ensured its 
continuance on a permanent footing. 

2. Substantial reforms have been secured, including 
the removal of insanitary and otherwise unsuitable 
houses, the number of licences being reduced by nearly 
50 per cent. The houses retained have been recon- 
structed. 

3. Great attention is paid to the provision of food, 


over half a million meals having been served during 
the past year. 

4. The managers are paid a fixed salary with no com- 
mission on the sale of alcoholic drink, but with a com-. 
mission on the sale of food and non-intoxicants. Thus. 
there is no pecuniary or other inducement to promote 
the maximum sale. 

5. The testimony to the value of the scheme comes. 
from the Chief Magistrates of Carlisle from 1916 on- 
wards; the Chief Constable; the clergy and ministers. 
of the city; the trades unionists and the local news- 

pers. 

I am not a prohibitionist ; I am not even a teetotaller. 
But I regard the liquor trade as one which needs to be 
supervised thrcugh direct State control, and I want to. 
see the system adopted under the auspices of the 
P.R.H.A. and the Public House Trust referred to by 
Mr. Dering applied to the liquor trade throughout the 
country. The liquor trade under private ownership has. 
been on trial for hundreds of years and fails to cater for 
the public need. After all, it is the public convenience 
that should be the first consideration, not the profits of 
the shareholders. 

I am, et<., 
FRED CARTER 

Abbey House, Westminster, S.W. 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mrs. Thomas misinterprets me. On the con- 
trary, I have shown that local option, provided that its 
options are chosen with due regard to the public need, 
can be constructive. Mrs. Thomas merely quotes the 
stock statements of the liquor trade, including that very 
dubious effort of Colonel Lowther, all of it entirely 
unsupported by fact. What does it help to know that 
Colonel Claude Lowther regards himself as a temper- 
ance advocate than whom “ there is no stronger ’’? The 
point is, does anybody else in the country accept him 
on this modest estimate furnished by himself? I 
should doubt it. And how does the Carlisle system 
promote drunkenness? 

I am, etc., 
FRED CARTER 

Abbey House, Westminster 


To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. Wickstead ignores the fact that if the 
P.R.H.A. and other similar bodies can provide the real 
refreshment houses which our public-houses should 
properly be, there is no reason on earth, except the 
desire to make the greatest possible profit, why the 
liquor trade should not do the same. The fact that it 
does not suggests that a new system is necessary. I 
am not alone in desiring a reform in our public-house 
system. On the contrary, I believe that I am giving 
expression to the very general feeling on the subject 
which exists in the country. To desire a reasonable 
reform it is not necessary to be a fanatic. 

I am, etc., 
D. C. DERING 

Cricklewood 


PROHIBITION AND THE WOMEN’S VOTE 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your paragraph on Conservatism and the 
Women’s Vote puts into words what many British 
women feel about Lady Astor and her efforts to reform 
our country. Lady Astor is thoroughly un-British in 
her ideas, manners, and love of the limelight, and if 
she contested a Lancashire seat at any time we women 
of the North would show her how we have followed 
her Parliamentary career with interest and would vote 
accordingly. Britain does not force her views of the 
liquor traffic on America, so why cannot America 
follow by minding her own business? Anyway, 
American Prohibition has shown us a trenchant object- 
lesson in so-called temperance by legislation. The 


worst of it is, ordinary people are so busy that they do 
not realize that, by letting these vetoes and so-called 
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temperance reforms slip by, they are opening the way 
for Pussyfoot legislation, and may find the freedom 
they fought for crippled in a strait-jacket of American 
manufacture. 


I am, etc., 
H. W. PARKER 
Princes Road, Liverpool 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Mr. d’Auvergne must surely be aware that the 
question addressed to him at the end of my letter was 
not intended, strictly speaking, in any personal sense— 
any more than was, I suppose, the somewhat similar 
question which he addressed to me. But when a man— 
when any man—makes a point of proclaiming with 
every emphasis his utter detestation of France and 
everything pertaining to it, one may perhaps be excused 
for wondering where his sympathies lay in 1914 (for 
the great struggle was, after all, principally a clash 
between France and Germany). So far as he person- 
ally is concerned, Mr. d’Auvergne (ignoring the first 
half of my question) certainly gives a reply which is 
“ sufficient.’’ Yet I hope I may be excused if I add the 
comment that it represents, after all, a triumph of 
patriotism and common sense over what would have 
been, at any rate, consistency. 

As regards my complaint that Mr. d’Auvergne has 
slightly misrepresented my argument, I am content to 
leave this to the judgment of any reader who may be 
sufficiently interested to compare my letter of Decem- 
ber 8 with his attempted: summary in one sentence of 
December 15. Apart from that, and far more im- 
portant, Mr. d’Auvergne has shifted the point at issue 
completely. The original point at issue was contained 
in his sentence which I quoted in my letter of 
December 8. He now drops that out of sight entirely, 
and asks me (in effect) how do I know that France is 
not preparing to attack us just as Germany was. Of 
course, one does not know anything in the sense of 
absolute knowledge; one can only judge from proba- 
bilities. If Mr. d’Auvergne said to me: “It is true 
that the burglar who broke into your house last week 
is under lock,and key, but how do you know that the 
policeman who came in and helped to arrest him will 
not make a similar attempt next week? He looks quite 
as strong and active as the other ’’—what could I 
possibly reply? The only reply which occurs to me, at 
the moment, is that I prefer to live in the world of 
reality, rather than the world of Alice in Wonderland. 

I am, etc., 
A. R. Cripps 

Worthing 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEw 


SIR,—To act upon the principles embodied in the 
letter of your correspondent ‘‘ Entente Cordiale’’ 
would not materially contribute towards the mainten- 
ance of European peace, nor would it greatly redound 
to the credit of our country. Your correspondent is 
prepared to admit that the violation of the Ruhr is 
contrary to the Treaty of Versailles, but as he dislikes 
the Germans he suggests that ‘‘ an alternative reading 
{of the Treaty] is permissible.’’ In other words, the 
law is only to be impartial provided that impartiality 
does not benefit the accused. It is not thus that the 
English judicature has won world-wide esteem. Your 
correspondent further implies that our treatment of 
Germany should be the treatment which we might have 
expected from Bismarck (why Bismarck?) had Ger- 
many won the war. There is a familiar ring about this. 
Did not the Prussians attempt to justify the invasion 
of Belgium on the ground that France would have acted 
in the same way had the positions been reversed? 
Your correspondent is, in fact, an advocate of Prus- 
sianism. Like Balaam, he finds himself bestowing a 
benediction on those whom he set out to curse. 


‘* Entente Cordiale,’’ having described the Ruhr in- 
vasion as a ‘‘ plan to secure payment of reparations,’’ 
instances, as evidence of its success, the movement 
towards separation which ‘ with or without French 
encouragement "’ is growing up in the Rhineland. 
‘* With or without ’’ is good. Policemen deprived of 
their arms by the French are deliberately handed over 
to armed hooligans to be killed in cold blood ; municipal 
officials evicted or imprisoned for no other crime than 
loyalty to their country; whole towns terrorized by a 
minority of jail scourings armed, and, when necessary, 
assisted by the French—‘‘ with or without”’ is very 
good. And when these crimes stank, and new methods 
were necessary, the wretched inhabitants were offered 
the alternative between separation and _ starvation. 
‘* With or without ’’ is very excellent good. 

Your correspondent’s letter resembles Mr. Lloyd 
George’s speeches on Free Trade in that it enforces the 
arguments of his opponents. That France does not 
want reparations has, to the discerning, been obvious 
for at least two years. France’s aim has always been 
the disintegration of Germany, and your correspondent 
betrays a lamentable ignorance of the political currents 
in Europe if he really supposes that Italy and Belgium 
will assist her to achieve it. History affords neither 
Italy nor Belgium any reason to anticipate with 
pleasure the predominance of France, while Belgium 
has for many years owed her independence to the 
rivalry between France and Germany, and her present 
thraldom is but a foretaste of what she expects from a 
France unrivalled. 

It is a favourite assumption of the Gallophile that 
those who advocate a more reasonable attitude towards 
Germany are those who do not know the Germans, or 
have been left untouched by the war.’ Yet there are 
strange stories floating across from the occupied terri- 
tory. One hears of British soldiers sharing their rations 
with the starving inhabitants, and of French soldiers 
being ostracized (to put it mildly) by disgusted 
‘* Tommies ’’ who have learned, at first hand, the in- 
famy of which our dear friends and gallant allies can 
be capable. I know, too, an old lady, a stout Tory 
and better informed than the majority of her sex, whose 
favourite son lies buried in France, while another son 
will carry to his grave the scars earned on the Somme. 
Already she has transferred to France some of the 
hatred which she used to feel for Germany. And I 
think the reason is that, like many other mothers— 
and fathers—she realizes that the policy pursued by 
France is no whit less selfish and materialistic than the 
policy which brought about the Great War; and that 
it renders inevitable the day when our sons will once 
again be summoned in their thousands to disillusion- 
ment and death. 

I am, etc., 
Netson NortuH 

[This correspondence is closed.—Ep., S.R.] 


CONSERVATISM AND TARIFF REFORM 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Certain of our Conservative leaders are pro- 
posing that the Party shall abandon the policy of 
Protection, because they think that office or party 
is more important than the ultimate good of this 
country. Surely a Party which sincerely approves of 
Protection should not, and I hope will not, do any such 
thing. It seems to me a disloyal, unpatriotic, even 
cowardly step to take or even to contemplate. : 

The people must be educated up to and convinced 
of the great advantage to our manufacturers and to 
themselves which must accrue from the adoption of 
tariffs, even high tariffs if necessary. Protection is 
bound to come; the sooner the better. But if we 
abandon its propaganda, how will our people ever be 
educated up to it? We should push this propaganda 
by every means; push it, and keep pushing it. . 

I am, etc., 
J. Stmpson Carson 

Cavendish Club, W. 
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THE “DISASTROUS STEWARDSHIP ” R 
To the Editor of the SATURDAY REVIEW eviews 
SIR,—Mr. Asquith in his recent speech at the MORE POLITICAL PORTRAITS 
National Liberal Club, spoke of the ‘‘disastrous | Portraits: S By Chustes 


stewardship ’’ of the present Government, which he 
meant, with the Labour Party, to end at the earliest 
ity. Mr. Asquith seems very conveniently to 

forget his ‘‘ disastrous stewardship’’ of the past when 
he brought this country almost to ruin by his deplor- 
able policy of ‘‘ wait and see.’’ 

He is indulging, Sir, in the same disastrous policy 

ain—that of waiting to see how he can best secure 
office by stating, amongst other desolating nonsense in 
his speech, that the venture would be “‘ quite safe ’’ to 
allow a highly dangerous Socialistic Party to take office, 
and then turn them out. It is best to leave such a man 
and his so-called united party wallowing in the back- 
waters of his own political impotency, and for all true 
Conservatives to rally round their chief, in order to 
end once and for all the evil machinations of those who 
are Bolshevists at heart. 

i am, etc., 
Watter J. STEVENSON 
London, W. 


POLITICAL MURDERS 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW 


SIR,—We certainly appear to be going through a 
strange phase of public opinion in Europe as to what 
was in old days considered right and wrong—or else it 
is that we are taking an uncommonly long time to settle 
down after the propaganda of the late war. Two 
examples may suffice to point a moral of the peculiar 
state of affairs: Some months ago a young Swiss of 
the name of Conradi took upon himself to execute what 
he considered justice upon a certain Bolshevist who 
was attending the Conference at Lausanne—and shot 
the man Vorowsky at the hotel at which he was stay- 
ing. He was the victim of considerable personal pro- 
vocation, and this was taken full consideration of at his 
trial at Lausanne, at which he was, after the matter 
had been fully gone into, acquitted, with considerable 
popular applause on the part of the audience. This led 
to letters in the papers on the part of some in England, 
in which it was suggested that the Swiss were un- 
civilized—an assertion which anyone who knows the 
country could hardly support. 

So far, so good. Now, however, we have a far worse 
case, in which an unbalanced and foolish girl, -an 
Anarchist of 21, and apparently without any personal 

‘grievance, commits a cold-blooded and cruel murder 
upon an unfortunate Royalist newspaper editor—M. 
Marius Plateau—merely because he holds political 
opinions opposed to her own. And this girl, Germaine 
Berton, is acquitted by a French jury after considera- 
tion of twenty-five minutes. We are certainly progress- 
ing (sic). But if the question of being or not being 
civilized is to be raised, it certainly seems to apply to 
France as much as to the Cantons, for here we have a 
murder as deliberate as it was cruel and silly. Where 
in logic is it to end? 

Personally, I think that a diagnosis of the minds and 
motives of murderers, however well and cleverly it 
may be written, is the reverse of wholesome, and may 
very well be dispensed with, however fascinating it 
may be to some minds. I am old enough to remember 
the murder of President Garfield, and the months that 
elapsed before inexorable justice overtook the criminal. 
In the case of Germaine Berton, however, there was 
even no penalty, but full acquittal. I cannot but agree 
with Mr. Nelson North and Mr. d’Auvergne in their 
general conclusions. 

I am, etc., 
“ J. P.’’ 


Salisbury 


Whibley. Macmillan. 7s. 6d. net. 

Standing, as we apparently do, in the dying sunset 
of the golden age of English Parliamentary govern- 
ment, about to witness our destinies pass into the hands 
of new and inexperienced men, without tradition, and 
for the most part without education; having reached 
in fact, a period when the Whigs and Tories of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries are beginning to be 
tinged with the mellowed and beautiful patina of time, 
it is a little irritating to be told that the Whigs were 
all rascals and cared for nothing but office, that the 
Tories, on the contrary, were mostly heroes and pat- 
riots, and to be presented, under the guise of serious 
historical studies, with opinions that would be amusing 
in Dr. Johnson’s table talk. Mr. Whibley wears pre- 
judice like a flower, and exalts bias into a principle. 
He is jealous of the great Whig historians. But 
English history is not a Whig monopoly. The writing 
of history is open to anyone with the necessary industry 
and talents. Mr. Whibley and his school always seem 
to forget that the last of the great English historians, 
Mr. Lecky, was a Conservative Member of Parliament. 
Mr. Whibley will not find much support for his views 
on the Whig party in those admirable and learned pages. 
The baying of the great ‘‘ Whig dogs ’’ will never be 
drowned by the yapping of Tory terriers. 

It is fitting that a book, more than a third of which 
is devoted to Disraeli, should open with a study of 
Bolingbroke, Disraeli’s hero. The essay is a clever 
attempt to rehabilitate a character of doubtful honesty, 
and incidentally allows the author to select some beauti- 
ful passages from Bolingbroke’s noble prose. Boling- 
broke certainly makes a great figure when taken, as 
here, at his own valuation with a little praise from Swift 
judiciously thrown in. Certainly to negotiate the Treaty 
of Utrecht and carry it through Parliament was a dis- 
play of the highest gifts of statesmanship and courage, 
and Mr. Whibley is right in reminding us of it. But he 
is less convincing when he comes to the political ideas 
of Bolingbroke in exile and opposition. After all, when 
the ‘‘ Patriot King ’’ in the shape of George the Third 
ascended the throne the result was disastrous. Even 
Mr. Whibley, we suspect, prefers the Whig Chatham 
to the Tory Bute. 

Whatever of whimsicality there may have been in 
Lord Beaconsfield’s admiration of Bolingbroke, there is 
none in Mr. Whibley’s worship of Disraeli. We 
should have thought that the philippics against Peel 
nowadays fell a little flat. If the terrible and bitter 
things Disraeli said about Peel, which Mr. Whibley 
apparently so deeply enjoys and endorses, were true, 
they were equally true about Wellington, Graham and 
Aberdeen. If under Peel a Conservative Government 
was, as-Disraeli said, “an organized hypocrisy,”’ a’ 
similar charge was made twenty years later by the late 
Lord Salisbury against a Conservative Government led 
by Disraeli. If Peel was inconsistent in going over to 
Free Trade, the Protectionist Disraeli was hardly con- 
sistent in spending so much of his subsequent career in 
stifling Protection within the Tory party, or in carry- 
ing the second Reform Bill. We agree with Mr. 
Whibley that “consistency is the very meanest of the 
virtues ’’; still it is a virtue. For a statesman to be 
inconsistent demands the great moral qualities that 
Peel possessed in so eminent a degree, and that Disraeli 
only acquired with difficulty late in life. To read Mr. 
Whibley’s essay one would imagine that Peel retired 
from Parliament a discredited and broken man to 
repent his apostacy in ignominy and solitude. While, 
as everyone knows, he remained the most respected 
man in England, and but for his sudden death, from a 
fall from his horse, he would very soon have returned 
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to power as Prime Minister. Meanwhile for years 
Disraeli’s career languished. By this Mr. Whibley 
appears puzzled. But the answer to the puzzle is 
simple enough. It is to be found on page 157 of his 
own book. No one gains less than Disraeli by being 
put on a pedestal. The most remarkable and romantic 
thing about him was his career. His success was 
achieved by great talents, determination and patience. 
But he did not make history. In home affairs he was 


governed probably by the rather cynical and rather wise 


maxim, “ Whig measures and Tory men.” Peel 
followed the same path not from worldly wisdom, but 
under the spell of deep and growing convictions. 
Disraeli’s performance at the Congress of Berlin, 
though spectacular at the time, is now seen in truer 
proportions. The great questions of the relations of 


Prussia and Austria and the Danish Duchies seem to 
have left him unmoved. Prussia at the commencement 


of Bismarck’s career, as Mr. Whibley reminds us, he 
thought, was marked out for partition. Yet it is these 
questions which have changed the face of the world, 
and will be remembered ages after Disraeli is as for- 
gotten as Bolingbroke now is. 


We have not left ourselves space to deal with ‘ie 


remaining essays in this book; but all are written in 
scholarly, incisive prose, which to-day is as rare as it 
is delightful. 


MR. DAVIES IN BUSKINS 


True Travellers. A Tramp’s Opera. By W. H. 
Davies. With decorations by William 
Nicholson. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


T= lamented demise of Mr. Gay's earlier, and it 
must be confessed better, opera has focussed a 
more than professional interest upon the ‘ Tramp’s 
Opera,’ in which Mr. Davies, for the first time, has 
taken the boards. It cannot be wholly true that the 
better the poet the less his chance of producing a 
successful piece of stagery. If ‘ Hassan’ were not 
there to contradict us, William Shakespeare might be 
cited as no mean contrary evidence. Yet ‘ Hassan’ is, 
after all, a spectacle rather than an opera, and 
Shakespeare never bowed his crest to a Tetrazzini. 
We are tempted to speculate that had Wagner been 
anything of a better poet he would not have been 
the consummate maker of operas. We are, in fact, 
trying to elucidate precisely why ‘ True Travellers’ is, 
theatrically speaking, so definite a failure. It is rash, 
perhaps, to prejudge the issue before the production 
has been given its chance on the stage. But you felt 
no doubt with ‘ Hassan’; in the reading of Mr. Gay 
there arises an inevitable itching for paint and powder, 
music, pretty dresses. Even Mr. William Nicholson 
does not come off. He has hitherto been so pretty a 
partner for Mr. Davies. You will find few recent 
volumes in which artist and poet have collaborated so 
winsomely as in ‘ The Hour of Magic.’ What do these 
bedraggled beetles in Mr. Davies’s starry company? 
And if you want a rendering of old boots, we commend 
you to Van Gogh. Mr. Nicholson’s seem merely 
literal and unimaginative. It is as if some illustrator 
of ‘ The Beggar’s Opera’ were to represent a tin for 
the reception of curbside pennies as its most spon- 
taneous symbol. 

If the artist has been unhappy, the poet has been 
desolate. He keeps close enough to his eighteenth- 
century original, yet every line of the dramatic script 
displays a racking of wits. As a list of dramatis 
persone his characters are convincing enough— 
Monkey Sam, Snivelling Tom, Gypsy Kate, and the 
rest. Yet they do not come to life. They fulfil a swift 
series of mechanical dooms, and the wires twitch them 
back into the darkness. One person alone comes 
gloriously to life, and that is Mr. Davies himself, when- 
ever there is any opportunity for lyrical exercise. It 
matters not who is the nominal singer of his songs. 


You are aware of Mr. Davies clearing his throat ard 
coming forward to the footlights delightedly : 
Around that waist, scarce bigger than my neck, 
Where my two arms can make a double band, 


That’s how I’d like to hold her in a knot, 
Clasping my elbow fast with either hand. 


To feel her soft round body shp and turn, 


And still to feel no bones; that clings to me, 
Till she becomes at last the trembling flower 
Kissed without mercy by a powerful bee. 

We have heard that voice before. We shall never 
hear that voice too often again. It is curious that the 
very restrictions of verse-form seem to give Mr. Davies 
his liberty. On the occasions when his songs are not 
lyrical, but burlesque, he really does penetrate to the 
psychology of his characters. What more convincing 
portrait do you need of Snivelling Tom than that 
gentleman’s own lachrymose ditty? 

A mother’s love, a mother’s love, 

Comes straight from the angels above, 
Then cherish her below; 

Let not a mother’s instincts smother ; 
Though roses blow, 
And violets glow— 

It’s natural to love yer mother ! 


We cannot do better than to leave it at that. In 
the meanwhile, it is discouraging to find a gallantly 
produced volume so disfigured by misprints. Alto- 
gether, but for his unfailingly lovely lyrics, Mr. Davies 
is at a disadvantage. 


AN ARCHBISHOP’S MEMORIES 


Memoirs of Many Years (1839-1922). By Arch- 
bishop Seton. Long. 15s. net. 


Te gleanings from vanished years, years lived 
in many different places, are not without a certain 
pathetic quality, which their author has, quite uncon- 
sciously, imparted to them. And yet it would be wrong 
to say that Archbishop Seton had an unhappy life. He 
formed part of a world that is past and gone, and his 
simple record makes even a reviewer ask himself 
whether there will be anything quite so pleasant in the 
days that are coming as the doings of which the worthy 
Monsignor writes. He belonged, as most Americans 
do, to an ancient family. A Seaton, he informs us 
(p. 307), introduced golf into Scotland, and that ought 
to count for something. He is proud of his birth, and 
fond of telling us about the families of those whom he _ 
met in the world of fashionable Rome; the correct 
ecclesiastical attitude is, perhaps, best illustrated by 
his own words : 

We were passing the two Dominican nunneries of Santa 
Caterina di Siena and San Dominico e Sisto—one for gentle- 
women, Ja Nodilid, the other for the middle class, Ja 
Borghesia. 1 spoke disapprovingly of this, and my good 
tenchee said it was regrettable, and that there had been no 
such odious distinction in the first fervour of these old 
religious orders, but that with an advance of civilization— 
as the world calls it—things changed, and they had to con- 
form. ‘‘ Yes,’? I answered, ‘‘ the Church, in her prudence, 
takes people as she finds them in these matters, not as she — 
would wish them to be, and governs accordingly.”? He told 
me I was right. 


The Children of Light do not seem to be so far behind- 
hand after all! Seton was born at Pisa, where his 
parents happened to be travelling, in 1839, and lived 
as a boy at Cragdon, near New York; close by was 
Edgar Allan Poe, whom Mr. Leslie, who contributes an 
introduction to this book, calls, strangely enough, the 
** first and last of the American poets,’’ and Seton saw 
him. His varied education was conducted in Maryland, 
in France, in Spain, in Germany, and finally at Rome, 
where he was first at the American College, and then 
at the well-known Academia. A little later he went to 
America for parochial work, and in 1902 he returned to 
Rome for a kind of Indian summer. He was remem- 
bered by princes and cardinals, and was made an Arch- 
bishop. 

If [he says] it be asked what I did with myself, no longer 
having a parish to attend to, during those years in Rome, 
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1 will say that I was very much in demand for pontificating 
at solemn High Mass, or at first and second vespers, in 
almost all the churches of the city; in imparting First Com- 
munion, in giving Confirmation, in preaching, in conse- 
crating chalices and patens, in reading, studying, taking 
an ornamental part in Papal functions, and going into 
society (Pp. 239)- 
He evidently felt that he had received but little attention 
in the country of his birth. He had been in 1884 ap- 
pointed to exercise the office of Protonotary Apostolic 
in attesting the Acts of the Third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, and this, he says (p. 197), was ‘‘ the only 
recognition in thirty-five and a-half years of what 
Bishop Bayley had called my merits.’’ He also speaks 
(p. 220) of ‘‘ having left a name in Rome that was 
ignored in America ”’ ; and of (p. 224) ‘‘ many years of 
work and social ostracism in America.’? He was 
evidently, however, of an amiable disposition; it 
was an En; tishman of rank who said, when a common 
friend asked to be allowed to present Seton to him 
(p. 243): ‘‘An American? No, I don’t want to know 
Americans—common lot. Common lot.” And we are 
glad to find traces of a somewhat belated but no doubt 
agreeable recognition (p. 233): 

Americans of the higher class came to me rather than to 
the American College to get an audience of the Pope—public 
or private, in which latter case I introduced them in person, 
and became well known and popular in a certain set, as also 
my teas and lunches and children’s parties, news of which 
sometimes came back to me from America. 

Let us leave the worthy old gentleman at a wedding 
(p. 294) : 

Breaking my abstemious habits, I returned to the palace 
and measurably partook of breakfast—only pdté de fote gras 
and chablis, before drinking the bride’s health in demisec 
champagne. I badinaged at table with Countess de la Soma- 
glia, Marchesa Malespina and her two girls, and Palma, 
Marquise de Talleyrand’s daughter, who is married to her 
— Ruspoli—in the diplomatic service—and has several 
children. 


Surely, ‘‘ at eventide there shall be light.” 


THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


Sources and Documents illustrating the American 
Revolution, 1764-1788 and the formation of the 
Federal Constitution. Select edition, edited 
by S. E. Morison. Oxford: Clarendon Press. 
10s 6d net. 


M R. MORISON is Professor of American History 
in the University of Oxford. He is also, as 
his preface shows, not without a sense of humour, 
and hence he will please those who remember the ex- 
cellent jokes of Bishop Stubbs. As he sadly confesses, 
the compiling of source books is a thankless task; it 
is certainly not one in which a playful fancy can 
disport itself, but he has the consolation of having 
done his work well, The introduction is a valuable 
piece of historical writing, in that it suggests angles 
that will probably be quite new to many English 
students. We are all liable, for instance, to forget the 
importance of the Western problem in the early days 
of the Union—the problem, that is to say, of the un- 
settled parts of the North American continent, with 
their aboriginal inhabitants and white invaders, to 
which a considerable amount of attention is devoted; 
and we are all apt to lose sight of the State constitu- 
tions altogether. 

Selection in such a book is a matter of great diffi- 
culty, and Mr. Morison has acted wisely in not giving 
us masses of Tom Paine’s ‘Common Sense’ or ‘ The 
‘ Federalist ’; Hamilton's views are represented by his 
very remarkable speech on June 18, 1787, in the 
Federal Convention, and, no doubt in the opinions 
of others too, we are glad to find passages from 
James Otis’s ‘ Rights of the British Colonies Asserted 
and Proved,’ for Otis was a man of powerful mind, 
and is little known on this side of the Atlantic. The 
constitutions which are printed will be found useful 
by students of political science; it is not easy to refer 


to them at a moment’s notice. But where, where is 
the index ? 

Lord Acton said once of the American Revolution 
that ‘‘ it established a pure democracy; but it was 
democracy in its highest perfection, armed and vigi- 
lant, less against aristocracy and monarchy than 
against its own weakness and excess.’”” And_ this 
volume will surely aid the student when he ponders 
over the problem of protecting man against the State— 
in other words, of securing liberty of thought and the 
continued political existence of the weaker groups. It 
is a problem which seems likely to become the most 
important of our time. 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING 


Landscape Painting from Giotto to the Present Day. 
Vol. I. By C. Lewis Hind. Chapman and 
Hall. 25s. net. 


T= evolution of landscape painting ‘ from Giotto 

to Turner’ is undoubtedly as fascinating a series 

of chapters in the history of art as could be imagined ; 

and Mr. Hind has sifted quite a considerable propor- 

tion of the enormous amount of material available for 

his study, even though he is evidently unacquainted 

with much that has been written on the subject, and 

certain phases are skipped over in a manner which is 
out of place even in a book which addresses itself “ to 

the average man and woman, not the expert.’’ Thus, 

the whole of that most important phase in the history of 

modern landscape painting which centres round the 

Bolognese eclectics—Annibale Carracci, Domenichino, 

and others—is hardly referred to at all. One wishes, 

too, that in treating of early German landscape paint- 
ing the author had found occasion to quote the remark 

made by Vasari in a letter of 1547: “ Views in correct 

perspective of buildings, landscapes, mountains and 
rivers cause such a pleasure that German landscapes 
are to be found in the house of every cobbler ’’—a 
statement this which brings into vivid relief what a 
popular want in Italy the early German landscape 
etchers catered for. Moreover, it must be said that in 

the present book the mannerisms of Mr. Hind’s style 
have reached a full-blown maturity which tends to be 
almost exasperating, the exclamatory, ejaculatory 
manner of expression in the body of the text being in 

complete harmony with the extraordinary use of 
alliteration in the chapter headings: ‘ Science, Senti- 
ment and Sunshine,’ ‘ Pomp and Pageantry,’ ‘ Martini 

the Magnificent’ and ‘ Gaddi the Groper’—and so on 
ad infinitum. Still, the illustrations are well chosen 

from a wide field, and the book has merits as an atlas 

which make one disinclined to quarrel too much with 
its letterpress. 


JAPAN AS A COLONIZER 


Japan and Her Colonies. By Poultney Bigelow. 
Arnold. 15s. net. 


R. POULTNEY BIGELOW is still intoxicated 

with Japan. Some of us who knew her before her 
war with China were great admirers of her and her 
people in those days, but with the years has come dis- 
illusion. The real Japan, stripped of glamour, has re- 
vealed herself in her policies and action. Mr. Bigelow, 
however, remains her fanatical lover. In his eyes Japan 
can do no wrong—has never, indeed, done anything 
that was not right. To him Japan’s occupation of 
Chinese territory is nothing more or less than a “‘ bless- 
ing ’’—to China. He even tells his own countrymen 
that the Japanese who have settled in California are 
their equals and in many respects their superiors, 
though he cannot be ignorant of the fact that the vast 
majority of Americans consider the presence of these 
Japanese a menace and a serious danger. This new 
book of his is filled almost from cover to cover with 
indiscriminate and intemperate praise of Japan, and of 
equally indiscriminate and intemperate dispraise of the 
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‘‘envious European ’’ or American who dissents from 
his views. This is not to say that the book is of no 
value : in some ways it is instructive enough, but it is 
the work throughout of a determined partisan, and 
therefore its statements have to be discounted all the 
time. 

The only colony of Japan of which Mr. Bigelow 
writes at any length is Formosa. The Japanese autho- 
rities of the island arranged a tour of it for him which 
left, as it was intended to leave, a very happy impres- 
sion on his mind of the good done there by Japan. Of 
course there is no question that she has really done very 
good work there. He says nothing about Korea. The 
curious thing is that the advertisement on the jacket 
of the book tells us that the volume records Mr. Bige- 
low’s investigations of the work of Japan in “ her 
newly-acquired possessions, Formosa, Korea and 
Shantung, of which he draws a very favourable and 
attractive picture.’’ Yet Korea is simply not dealt with 
at all. Why? It may be that the advertisement is 
wrong in stating that Mr. Bigelow investigated Japan’s 
work in Korea, for if he had done so he could scarcely 
have written so unreservedly in praise of Japan. He 
has a short chapter on Shantung, but since he wrote it 
that province has been returned to China, His mission 
included Hakkaido, the Land of the Ainu, and Kara- 
fute, better known as Saghalin, and what he says of 
them is fresh and interesting. 


A JOURNALIST’S RECOLLECTIONS 


Some Recollections of Forty 
By Ernest Smith. 


Fields of Adventure. 
Years of Newspaper Life. 
Hutchinson. 18s. net. 


R. SMITH has compiled a very agreeable book 
M out of some of his many adventures, and, inciden- 
tally and quite unintentionally, he has left us with a 
very pleasant impression of himself as a man and a 
brother journalist. He is obviously modest for one 
thing, and yet the very fact that he could write this 
book proves him to be a craftsman of no ordinary 
powers. Perhaps we are all getting just a little bit 
tired of the super-journalist, the display of whose honest 
countenance is regarded as necessary to add zest to 
his articles, and hence the simple story of one who has 
seen a good deal that is important, and does not want 
us to be always thinking of his part in the business, is 
very refreshing. 

Of the various sections into which Mr. Smith has 
divided his material we find those that deal with French 
matters the most interesting. His account of the Bou- 
langist movement shows great journalistic skill; in a 
few pages it gives us an extraordinarily graphic sketch. 
The same may be said of what he tells us about the 
Dreyfus affair. We have, too, some details as to the 
siege of Ladysmith which will be new to most readers, 
and the story of the Kaiser’s last day, as Kaiser, gives 
us a very unromantic glimpse of that far from heroic 
person. The strangest thing about him seems to be the 
time it has taken the world to find him out. 


Life and Letters has a number of good things in its third 
issue: some good ‘ Minutes of Dissent’ treat of politics 
from the point of view of the plain Englishman, Mr. Garratt 
shows some of the evils of ‘ Feudal England’ as it is to-day, 
and another paper pleads for a religious and aesthetic con- 
servatism. Two Sussex poems by the late Mr. Arthur Bell 
would alone give this number a permanent literary value, but 
there are, in addition, a short story by Mario Puccini and a 
number of inspiring criticisms of books, old and new. 

The World To-day has a very good paper on ‘ Fox Hunting: 
The Nation’s Heritage,’ to which a very special value is given 
by some ‘ Caricatures of the Beaufort Hunt,’ made by Lady 
Diana Somerset. Miss Clemence Dane tells us what women are 
trying to do in ‘A Game of Speculation,’ and there are special 
articles on ‘ Oil and World Power,’ ‘ Plots and Plotters in 
Bavaria,’ and ‘ Water Power Around the World.’ Dr. Dearden 
contributes a valuable note on ‘ Physical Training for Neuras- 
thenia,’ and Mrs. Lees describes ‘ The New Morgue in Paris,’ 
with its various activities. A very good number, and well 
illustrated. 


The Magazines 


The Fortnightly for January appears in a new and larger 
type, and with a different arrangement of its cover. It will be 
easier to read, but it will take time to obliterate the memory of 
over half-a-century’s conservatism of style. The ‘ Answer of 
Demos’ in the late election is studied from several points of 
view by Dr. Permewan, who thinks Mr. Lloyd George may 
head a Lib.-Lab. party (which is impossible until he and they 
are reborn), Mr. Marriott, and Mr. Massingham. There are 
two articles on the difficult position of France, a very good 
account of the Basque differences with Spain, and a 
severe article on ‘ Byron in Venice,’ by Mr. Cecil Roberts. Mr. 
Alec Waugh has not much to say about ‘ The Neo-Georgians,’ 
and Mr. E. B. Chancellor in ‘ The Cost of Books’ makes some 
caustic and true remarks on the folly of the present craze for 
first editions of a few modern authors. Agriculture is recom- 
mended by Mr. Easterbrook to trust in limited companies rather 
than in co-operation. 

The English Review, besides its very apprehensive view of 
the results of the election, has a good article on ‘ Anatole 
France’ as a critic, a serious attack on ‘ The Psychology of 
Emile Coué,’ and a smart *, by Mr. Austin Harrison to 
‘The New Anti-Feminism’ of Mr. Ludovici. 


Cornhill opens the New Year with some new and very good 
letters of Jane Welsh Carlyle describing, amoag other things, 
a children’s party at the Macready’s and a visi* from Tennyson. 
Mr. Duffin writes of George Bernard Shaw, Sigma of Sarah 
Bernhardt, and there are many other interesting papers. But 
these three are enough to make the reputation of a number. 


Blackwood is, as expected, full of good things. Stories from 
China, from Syria—‘ The Armageddon Hunt’—from Malta— 
‘ The Ginger Beer Standard,’ nearly as deliriously funny as the 
first part—from the sea—‘ Autumn Shooting ’—from the out- 
posts, from Languedoc—' Tuk-Tuk ’; ‘ A Castle in Spain’ and 
‘ Musings Without Method ’—the election, Mr. Saintsbury and 
Maurice Barrés—make up an exceptionally good number. 


The National, in its ‘ Episodes of the Month,’ deals with the 
lessons of the election, and its first articles are on the duty of 
‘ The Conservative Party,’ the folly of the _ standard, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kitson—‘ Our Invisible Rulers’ being the 
Money Power acting through the Treasury officials—and the 
‘German Pot to Utilize the Labour Party,’ by Mr. Adolphe 
Smith, who is in a position to know. Turning to other matters, 
Mr. Macnaghten continues his delightful wanderings through 
the poetry of ancient Greece, finishing up with Simonides, Cap- 
tain Metcalfe gives some ‘ Impressions of the General Election,’ 
the Rev. H. J. Boyd tells a good ghost story, and Miss Frances 
Pitt describes her experiences with a pair of tame otters. 
Captain Hart closes an excellent number with an exhaustive 
review of ‘ The Lawn Tennis Season of 1923.’ 


The Adelphi has two outstanding papers, one by John Stuart 
Mill ‘On the Present State of Literature,’ and one by 
** Charlie ** Chaplin on the public and the cinema. There are 
also a good article on clowns, and some realistic memories of 
coal-getting. The editor describes the impression left on him 
by ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ and is less happy in his excursions 
among the difficulties of professing Christians of all sorts. Mr. 
Tomlinson’s sketch of an Eastern skipper is as good as any- 
thing he has brought back from his tour: we hope that Mr. 
Henry Chester Tracy had some clear idea of what he wanted to 
say when he wrote ‘Chromosomes and Consciousness.’ ‘ The 
Contributors’ Club’ is not up to its usual high standard, and 
The Journeyman reviews his editor to some purpose. 


The London Mercury, in its editorial notes, makes an appeal 
for consideration of the claims of decent taste in the activities 
of Government. It suggests that the University members might 
take up this subject, and we might add that the new men 
in power might do worse than seek a little advertisement by 
pandering to the tastes of ordinary educated persons. Mr. 
Godfrey’s poems would be none the worse for a little more 
grammar. Mr. Squire’s second ‘Grub Street Night’ has a 
delicious dream of how an insignificant bookworm bought an 
original Shakespeare manuscript at auction. Mr. Philbins has 
a good character sketch of a Western miner, and Miss 
MacCarthy’s account of ‘ Humanity Martin’ describes a life 
before which the wildest extravagances of Charles Lever fade 
into commonplace. Mr. Stobart on ‘ Taste’ and Miss Virginia 
Woolf on ‘ The Lives of the Obscure’ would make the fortune 
of an ordinary number, but here take a second place. Mr. 
Edgeworth, studied as a bore of the first water, makes a good 
portrait, and poor Mrs. Edgeworth, as imagined sympa- 
thetically by Miss Woolf, a better one still. Mr. Stobart, too, 
has much of value on the meaning of taste, how it is to be 
cultivated, and how not. We are quite in agreement with him 
that the greed of young people, their ‘‘ rather vulgar, or at 
least luxurious, taste’? should be satisfied as a necessary pre- 
liminary to sound enjoyment of better things. In the Chronicles 
we have Mario Praz’s ‘ Letter from Italy’; Mr. A. R. Powys 
on ‘ New Bridges,’ with some remarks on the use of ferro- 
concrete; Mr. Squire on ‘ Poetry,’ and Mr. Priestley on ‘ Fic- 
tion.’ Mr. Shanks and Mr. Burrows share between them 
‘ Literary History and Criticism,’ and Prof. Andrade is as 
illuminating as is his custom on ‘ Science.’ A most auspicious 
opening for a new volume. 


(Continued in first column.) 
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New Fiction 


By GOULD 


The Comely Lass. By Thomas Moult. Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Man About Town. By A.P. Herbert. Heine- 
mann. 6s. net. 

The Man on the Hill. By Anthony Wharton. 
Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d. net. 


R. MOULT is a puzzle, but an interesting puzzle. 
M About most authors the doubt is—why they 
should: about Mr. Moult, the doubt is—how he can. 
For the pure apprehension of beauty, the simple 
delight in it, though beyond question present in every 
human soul, is not precisely the most obvious element 
in the ordinary motives of authorship. Of all the 
books that are written (a good many thousand are 
every year published: how many are written, who can 
say ?)—very few can claim the honourable parentage of 
inspiration. And to Mr. Moult one must grant that 
he is inspired. But how it comes about that he, with 
this indubitable impulse in his soul, should so mal- 
treat it in the delivery, is past comprehension. For he 
is not one of that cheery and careless kind which 
rushes into print without looking before or after. The 
purity of his motive is expressed in the deliberateness 
of his method. He has a conscience. But I put it to 
him, as a conscientious man, that no farmer or fisher- 
man ever talked the horrible illicit lingo, born appar- 
ently of a union between Fleet Street and Wardour 
Street, which he puts into his rustic people’s mouths. 
Nobody, I should judge from Mr. Moult’s critical work, 
loves better than he the clean, hard language be- 
queathed to us by the masters. Yet he can perpetrate 
this : 

‘*Jacob Golden?’? There was a fine show of surprise 
about the old man’s echo. ‘I should think he has gone 
direct to his bed yonder at Green Fern Farm, being vastly 
outwearied from his travels across Yorkshire and our less 
outlandish parts. Us shall see nowt of him up here till the 
day. None the less, his absence is a great misfortin for the 
lad himself, seeing there could be nowt more refreshing for 
his state, darter, than a sight of this gay table-spread of 

ours.” 

tt was good to see poor Harriet brighten at this cunning 
praise, albeit there was nothing fulsome about it, nor insin- 
cere, what of the bounty of dappled beef-braise and gold- 
hearted eggs, and a whole chine of farm-turned cheese be- 
strewing the cloth, with brown bread not yet divested of 
the sense of harvest, and freshly churned butter to quilt the 
nimble slices. 

Why anybody should write like this when the plain 
English language is available, neither Mr. Moult nor 
anybody else will ever make me understand. And, 
for him, it is available. Get over the obstacles of 
verbal twist and strain which he has so inexplicably 
interposed between his reader and his theme, and you 
will appreciate the radiant rightness of his outlook: 
lift the burden of far-fetched and high-heaped senti- 
mentality under which he has sought to hide his human 
message, and the message will be found worth while. 
His plot is none the worse for being hackneyed, for it 
is implicit in the fact of living: men that go down to 
the sea in ships are drowned, and their wives mourn 
them, and children are mortal, and desire is unfulfilled. 
If only the telling were as direct as the thing told! 

If any example were needed of the merits of under- 
statement, Mr. Herbert’s art would provide it. ‘ The 
Man About Town’ is funny, but the humour has a 
tang; it approaches the border-line of pathos; and Mr. 
Herbert has shown elsewhere that he can use the same 
weapon to a different end. Analysis of a humorist’s 
technique may sometimes provide illumination of more 
than the particular example analysed; for humour 
has its roots in sympathy. One of the tricks employed 
in this collection of sketches is the one employed of 
old by Mark Twain—a bland exaggeration. In the 
grimly realistic account of a Turkish bath, Mr. Herbert 


introduces a fat man: ‘‘ an exceedingly fat man, quite 
naked, reading the Westminster Gazette.’ In the 
fourth room we come upon the fat man again— 
‘* sweating assiduously, and by now scarcely to be 
described as fat.’’ And a little later—‘‘ George came 
out with the fat man, by now a mere skeleton.’’ Under- 
statement, did I say? This exaggerative note is the 
subtlest form of under-statement, for, by giving you 
something which is too much for your belief, it sets 
you questioning the mere middle fact which you would 
otherwise have taken for granted; it challenges con- 
ventions; it throws the mockery of the comic spirit on 
our central and least warrantable assumption, the 
physical dignity of man. In short, it furnishes the 
necessary opposite to the poet’s claim : 
Magnificent out of the dust we came, 
And abject from the spheres. 


One has difficulty in stopping quotation from Mr. 
Herbert. He is full of deliciously silly bits. And how 
one’s heart goes out to him when, in the bitterness of 
an official correspondence with the Port of London 
Authority, he adds to one of his most protestant 
epistles the simple human cry: ‘‘ It is very cold for the 
time of year’’! The inner truth of part-singing has, I 
should suppose, never been more ruthlessly revealed 
than in the passage beginning : 

Upon the sweetest summer-time 

Ah-wa-wa-wa-wa-wa, 

Ah-la-la-la ! my eyelashes 

Keep catching in my mask— 

And sing, BLOW away the morning-dew ! 


To call Mr. Herbert a social satirist would be true, 
but unjust. He is something more than that, because 
he is content to appear something less. 

I suspect Mr. Wharton of satire, but he is not, 
except at odd moments, open to the charge of humour. 
Indeed, it is difficult to disentangle his intention from 
his narrative, and equally difficult to imagine that he 
would have chosen this particular subject unless he 
had had an intention which could be disentangled. He 
gives us the social revolution—local, brief, and 
bloody. But as a study of possibilities it is not very 
good. It suggests a comparison, obviously, with Mr. 
J. D. Beresford’s ‘ Revolution,’ to which in this 
aspect it is greatly inferior. But it has a theme within 
the theme. The man on the hill who gives his name 
to the book is—as one at first gathers—an admirable 
fellow: athletic, sarcastic, aristocratic. He lives a 
lonely and itinerant life, because he is superior to the 
shams and shilly-shallyings of society. But he falls 
in love with Mrs. Thomson. Now Mr. Thomson is 
unathletic and bourgeois, and not extremely happy 
with sarcasm. He has been brought up to be “a 
little gentleman ’’—only that : and he has found it easy, 
for ‘‘ from the first it had been impossible for him to 
do to anyone, wilfully, anything which could cause 
them the slightest grief, pain, disappointment, un- 
happiness, or discomfort of any kind whatever.’’ Of 
course, the social catastrophe finds him bewildered and 
ineffective. He has taken routine for his security, and 
routine has failed him. 


Why, always, had he had to allow things to be done to him? 
What a silly, futile, helpless business he had been, from be- 
ginning to end, when you looked at it that way. From be- 
ginning to end that had been his life. One thing after 
another had been done to him, and he hadn’t been able to 
prevent them, or stop them, or find out who had done them to 
him, or why they had done them. 


Bust this is not, as P aap would expect, the moral of a 
conflict in which the conventional man of the world 
is put to scorn by the splendid man on the hill. Con- 
trariwise, when the latter, amid the ruins, tries to take 
Mrs. Thomson to himself as part of the primitive ‘‘ I 
want her, and I mean to have her”? stuff, he gets 
utterly and deservedly routed, the wholesome fact being 
that Mrs. Thomson prefers her podgy husband. So 
perhaps Mr. Wharton’s moral is that the ordinary 
man is rather pleasant and the superman very horrid. 


And, oh, how right he is! 


4 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


HAVE for many years been interested in the art 

of the Russian icon, and indeed have written the 
<i, best part of a book about it, though it has been 
hung up for various reasons, the principal being my 
inability to go again to Russia to revise my memories 
of it. But whenever I have met a Russian fresh 
from his country my first question has been: ‘* What 
has happened to the Vladimir Madonna?’’ It is, as 
you may know, perhaps the oldest authenticated pic- 
ture with a continuous history in the world. This week 
I was delighted to hear from Dr. Igor Grabar, artist, 
historian of art, and Director of the Tretyakoff Gallery 
at Moscow through all the years of revolution, that the 
great icons are safe. The hideous jewellery which 
covered them has been removed, and the successive re- 
paintings of centuries have been carefully removed. The 
Vladimir Madonna of Moscow, as it now stands, has 
the face of the Virgin and her Child as they were painted 
in the twelfth century—the Virgin most beautiful 
though not Byzantine, the Child naturalistic. The 
greater part of the picture is of the fourteenth century, 
dress and hands especially, but Dr. Grabar is satisfied 
there is nothing beneath them, though there is a trace 
of an original hand near the Child’s neck. 

* * * 

All the art treasures which have been preserved, I am 
told, owe their continued existence to Mrs. Trotsky’s 
constant interference on their behalf, and she has taken 
the Kremlin under her especial care. The rumours as 
to its restoration seem to have been entirely unfounded ; 
nothing is done to it except the proper maintenance 
of the fabric. But the most interesting find has been 
made in the City of Vladimir itself. Vladimir is the 
only city in Russia where any remains of twelfth-cen- 
tury architecture exist, and in one of the cathedrals Dr. 
Grabar has found a fresco dating from the second third 
of the twelfth century, which will open a new chapter 
in the history of art. The photographs I have seen 
show wonderful composition, great naturalism, and 
portraiture which I can only compare to the Fayoum 
heads in the National Gallery. When opportunity offers 
Dr. Grabar will publish the monograph on his discovery 
that he has already written. 

* * * 

Many will remember reading that the French Govern- 
ment last year resolved to give a special promotion of 
the ‘‘ Mérite agricole’’ to those farmers who had cul- 
tivated the same land for three centuries. The official 
list included a family said to have been on their farm 
for 1,151 years, another for 1,000, another for goo, and 
so on. Those of us who have had anything to do with 
genealogy know the exceeding difficulty of tracing even 
a noble family for periods like this, and we waited for 
even presumptive evidence. The oldest family pro- 
duced a copy of a will dated a.p. 772, made before a 
notary, which as soon as it came under expert eyes 
was seen to swarm with impossibilities. When these 
were pointed out, inquiry showed that there never had 
been such a document, that it rested on the hearsay of 
a local antiquary, who had written of it to a member 
of the family, a brother antiquary, who had thereupon 
reconstructed the document. There are in existence 
authentic documents which bring back this family to the 
very respectable antiquity of 1469, but one wonders why, 
in a country like France, which educates every year a 
score or more of trained archivists, no one at the 
Ministry thought of submitting the dossiers to them. 
It would really seem better to give these honours with- 
out publishing any reason at all, as our own Govern- 


ment prefers to do. 
* * * 


Let me recommend very heartily ‘ A Popular History 


net). It is not a text-book; it is the work of a man 
who has read our literature for himself, and has written 
down his own impressions, not those of a selected band 
of predecessors. I was at first rather unfavourably 
disposed towards it owing to a silly statement on the 
wrapper (for which the author is not, of course, re- 
sponsible)—‘‘ The only one-volume history of English 
poetry ’’—when there are dozens of others, beginning 
with the great name of Thomas Warton. But the first 
pages reassured me—here was a man who knew what 
had been written about his subject, and had thought 
about it himself. There are, as is to be expected, many 
points on which one would like to hear more from him. 
For instance, I think he undervalues what we may call 
Anglo-Saxon influence on our poetry. Not on form, 
there it had none, but as soon as our poetry took shape 
the peculiar spirit of Anglo-Saxon poetry begins to 
mould its matter. 


I think Mr. Welby is flogging a very dead horse in 
his chapter on the authorship of the English ballads. 
No one except a born fool ever thought that a com- 
mittee of Englishmen sat down to compose a ballad as 
the twelve Apostles were fabled to have composed the 
Creed. Asa matter of fact, what persons who talked of 
the popular authorship of the ballads were insisting 
on was the influence of the audience on works of art. 
And this is indisputable as a matter of fact, however 
theory may run. The ballad, great or small, good or 
bad, was composed by a single mind: that, of course. 
But it was recited to many audiences, and suffered 
change inasmuch as parts of it were more or less 
acceptable, as audiences were fit for the genius of the 
author or no, until at last the poem and the audience 
came to be in tune. The man who wrote ‘ The Three 
Ravens’ was a genius, but we may well doubt whether 
he wrote it as we have it. 


* * * 


And again, I am not sure that I agree with Mr. 
Welby, as I understand him, on the origin of the Tudor 
drama. There were, both in France and England at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, two kinds of 
drama, the popular drama and that in favour in polite 
society. It was this latter only that was Senecan. 
There was a long battle between the popular and the 
polite drama, which was terminated in France by the 
suppression of the popular plays, and of most public 
acting; but in England the audience steadily refused to 
be cultivated, and, while not disdaining the gory tra- 
gedies which were a feature, not of Seneca only, but 
of popular taste, insisted on the broad humour which 
had distinguished the semi-religious drama from its 
earliest days. While cultivated persons and the Court 
were insisting on drama modelled on classical lines, their 
* Jocasta ’ and ‘ Gismond of Salerne,’ the general public, 
the audience, in short, moulded the English drama into 
a form which made Shakespeare possible. 


One special word of praise is due to Mr. Welby’s 
quotations from the poets; they are not only just and 
well selected, but they are new, and will send readers 
to the authors and not to anthologies. I may perhaps 
have seemed to spend much space on this little book, 
but it has been a pleasure to read, and I wish to share 
that pleasure with others. Let me, for a last word, 
call attention to ‘The Poetical Works of Austin 
Dobson,’ published by the Oxford University Press at 
4s., or on India paper at 7s. 6d. They need no recom- 
mendation to lovers of light verse, which is often true 
poetry. 


of English Poetry,’ by T. Earle Welby (Philpot, 5s. 
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Elinor Glyn’s 


NEW DRAMATIC AND 
PASSIONATE ROMANCE 


SIX DAYS 


Now on sale at all Booksellers, 7/6 net. 


Battles with Giant Fish. 


By F. A. MITCHELL HEDGES, F.LS., F.R.GS., F.Z.S. 
With 63 illustrations from photographs by Lady Richmond 
Brown. Cloth, 21s. net. 

“Mr, Mitchell Hedges’s two years’ fishing in the Caribbean 
Sea and the Pacific Ocean provides one of the most sensa- 
tional records ever penned by a sportsman.”—The Daily 


Chronicle. 
“One of the most thrilling tales of true adventures of 


recent years.”—The Times Literary Supplement. 


Letters of the 
Tsaritsa to the Tsar. 


With an introduction by SIR BERNARD PARES, K.B.E. 
Cloth. 18s. net. 
“No such tragic Royal letters have ever been made 


public,"—The Graphic. 
“Comes like a voice out of the tomb—one of the most 


dreadful tombs of the world.”—Evening Standard. 


Mr. MAX BEERBOHM oontributes a_ characteristic 
Introductory Essay on Mr. Punch to 


The Tragedy of Mr. Punch. 


The book is b RUSSELL THORNDIKE and REGI- 
NALD ARKELL, and is illustrated with 9 Full-page 
Colour Plates by ARTHUR WATTS. 15s. net. 


DUCKWORTH & CO., 3, Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


NATIONAL REVIEW 


EDITED BY L. J. MAXSE 


JANUARY, 1924 


EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY 


By Privy Councillor 
' OUR INVISIBLE RULERS By Arthur Kitson 


GERMAN PLOT TO UTILIZE THE 
LABOUR PARTY By Adolphe Smith 
FOOT AND MOUTH DISEASE 
By Dr. M. J. Rowlands 
(President of the Pig Breeders’ Scientific Society) 
FLOTSAM AND JETSAM By Hugh Macnaghten 


(Vice-Provost of Eton) 
AARON AND MOSES By Miss Frances Pitt 


AN IMPRESSION OF THE GENERAL ELECTION 
By Captain J. Metcalfe 

AN ECHO FROM THE PAST BytheRev.H.J.Boyd 
THE SAFEGUARDING OF INDUSTRIES ACT 
By W. Barnard Faraday 


THE LAWN TENNIS SEASON OF 1923 
By Capt. B. H. Liddell Hart 


Price 3s. net 


8 JOHN STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. 


T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
LIST. 


EVERYDAY ARCHITECTURE. 


By MANNING ROBERTSON, A.R.I.B.A., 
F.R.A.S. With an Introduction by H. R. 


SELLEY. Illustrated. 8s. Gd. net. 
i home 


we live. The book deals broadly with the whole subject 
of our everyday environment and its improvement on 


practical lines. 


THE MAHATMA LETTERS TO 
A. P. SINNETT. 


From the MAHATMAS M. and K. H. 
Transcribed and compiled and with an Introduc- 
tion by A. T. BarKER. Cloth. 21s. net. 
publica unique collec riginal letters 
is of profound significance to all students of Theosophy, 
Occultism, and Spiritualism. The letters have been transcribed 
verbatim from the originals in the possession of Mr. Sinnett's 
executrix, and without omission of any kind. 


ROBERT BROWNING: 


Poet and Philosopher. 1850-1889 


By FRANCES M. SIM. Cloth. 10s. 6d. net. 


“In this volume all Browning's more rtant poems 
and thoughtful analysis, and the lines on which his genius 
developed are clearly indicated.”—T ruth. 


THE LIFE OF SIR WILLIAM 
CROOKES, 0.M., F.R.S. 


By E. E. FOURNIER D’ALBE. With a 
nen by SIR OLIVER LODGE, F.R.S., 
D.Sc., LL.D. Cloth. 265s. net. 
“Dr. Fournier d’Albe’s unusually interesti 
a fair and skilful presentation of its subject with li 
interesting to every reader."—The Times. 


JOSEPH CONRAD: 
His new novel 


THE ROVER 


; 7s. Gd. net, 


now Also a Thin Paper Pocket 
Eiee, s. 6d. net. Pocket Editions of his earlier works :— 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY 
AN OUTCAST OF THE ISLANDS 
TALES OF UNREST 
are now available in Unwin's Cabinet Library. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
net. Leather, 5s. net. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD., 
1, ADELPHI TERRACE, LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 
1.—The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Basil Blackwell erbert Jenkins Nash & Grayson 

Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Press 
bourne Hodge Putnam’s 


Fisher Unwia ohn Lane, The Bodley P.C.K. 

zou Head Stanley Paul 
Richards acmillan 

Gyldendal Melrose Werner Laurie 


2.—The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3.—Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and ad- 
dressed to the Acrostic Editor, Saturpay REviEw, 9, King 
Street, London, W.C. 2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 


Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 96. 


LIKE A COLOSSUS TOWERING O’ER THE WORLD— 
THEN FROM HIS PLACE, AS THOUGH BY LIGHTNING, HURL’D. 


1. Engaged by Themis truly to decide. 
To cawquaw’s tail be now your knife applied. 
Eneas reached this country, as was fated. 

The cedar of Guiana, insect-hated. 

E’en so was Samson ere Delilah gulled him. 
Restless the babe—with this his mother lulled him. 
Mars and Bellona bring it in their train. 

Too often practised through base greed of gain. 
Small beast, promoted to what pride of place! 
Shelter no more our woods his shaggy race. 
Changed to a stream, she sank into the ground. 
On breakfast tables very often found. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 94. 
ALAS ! THAT CHANGING BUT ONE LETTER SMALL 
SHOULD TURN THEIR SILVERY CLANG TO BITTER GALL ! 
1. With all the dog’s worst qualities endowed. 
2. Thrice and again uprose it from the crowd. 
3. ‘‘ Not made to shave? ” ‘* No, made to sell, by jingo!” 
4. ‘‘Man of the woods” in Madagascan lingo. 
5 
6 


AR SY» 


Nor sea nor good dry land, but wet and boggy. 

. May supervene at noon when London’s foggy. 
7. Of rapid growth, though sprung from tiniest spore. 
8. By slaughter stained, and dank with human gore, 
9. Did Helen owe to these her matchless grace? 
io. Foe to the fly! That to his credit place. 
11. Deprive of head and tail a song-bird tiny. 
12. Welcome when stormy blasts have swept the briny. 
13. A plant—the Romans had it in their eye. 
14. See her with nimble hand her needle ply! 


Solution of Acrostic No. 94. 


yni 

H urra H 1. Alluding to the well-known humorous 
R azo R poem,*' The Razor-seller,"* by Dr. Wolcot. 
I ndr I? 2. Akind of tailless lemur. 

grti S® 3, A quicksand: 

T wiligh T geet ina boggy syrtis, neither sea 
M ushroo M or good dry land.—Milton. 

A celdam 

Stay . He was worshipped as the destroyer of 
B eelzebu Bé flies. 

sE r Fringilla serina, 

L ul L 

L enti Lé 6. Lens in Latin. (A ‘lens’ is so called from 


S eamstres S its resemblance in shape to a lentil seed.) 


Douste Acrostic No. 94.—The winner is the Rev. J. Wallace 
Kidstone, 3, Pembroke Gardens, W. 8, who has selected as his 

rize ‘ The Apocalypse,’ by Canon Glazebrook, published by 

urray, and reviewed in our columns on December 22 under 
the title ‘Round the Library Table.’ No other competitor 
named this book; 38 wished for ‘ The Friends of England,’ 
17 for ‘ The Life Sir William White,’ etc., etc. 


Correct solutions were also received from Martha, Mrs. J. 
Butler, and Carlton. 


One Licht Wronc: Merton, Lady Duke, M. S Puss, 
— . A. Easten, Buda, R. H. Keate, C. J. Warden, Tyro, 
an ge. 


Two LicuHts Wronc: Mrs. Edward Bensly, Mrs. W. H. 
Myers, Oakapple, Lethendy, K. Jones, and Kythe. All others 
more. 


For Light 5 Swamps is accepted, for Light 8 Arena. 


This acrostic proved somewhat difficult, Lights 9, 11, and 13 
puzzling many solvers. Some who got these right failed at - 
easier Lights. 

Acrostic 93.—Correct: R. H. Keate, Mrs. Yarrow. One 
Light wrong: Quis, Plumbago, Caradoc. Two Lights wrong: 
Shorne Hill, Felix. 


Acrostic 92.—Correct: A. B. Miller. One Light wrong: 
Varach. 


A. B. M.—Regret the error. This is not a competition in 
pang ar therefore full liberty of spelling is accorded to 
our vers. 


Corbridge.—In No. 91 you gave Salem instead of Seraphim. 
Paulinus would zof suit, because he had not previously been 
beheaded. The cat, as you say, is often a source caco- 
phonous sounds, but my line reads: ‘‘ Of sounds mellifiuous, 
cacophonous source.’’ Your complaint about late delivery has 
been referred to our Publishing Department. 


F. M. P.—Every archbishop is, and may be called, a bishop, 
or even a priest, just as every general is (or ought to be) a 
soldier. (Did not King Henry exclaim, ‘‘Is there none will 
rid me of this turbulent priest? *’) 
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Stock Market Letter 


Stock Exchange, Thursday Morning 


the Stock Exchange plenty of business of the 

kind that yields a small profit and a good deal 
of trouble. This must be due, no doubt, to the fact 
that clients go over their lists of stocks and shares at 
the end of the year, and throw out what odds and ends 
they consider are not worth keeping for permanent 
investment. Sometimes this is done before the New 
Year starts, but, in most cases, a man makes up his 
books to December 31, and, after this is completed, he 
will get rid of such scraps or unwanted shares which he 
regards as being undesirable to hold. The conse- 
quence is that the markets become littered with orders 
to sell small amounts, mixed with a few purchases that 
go to round-up broken holdings. Though these bring 
little grist to the Stock Exchange mills, they are useful 
in serving to keep the wheels of business running, and 
it is a very exceptional thing to hear a broker com- 
plaining about the receipt of small orders, although the 
views of his staff on the subject may be different from 
his own. 


T HE first weeks of a New Year invariably bring 


Looking ahead in order to place his money to the 
best advantage, not only from the point of view of 
immediate prospect, but also from that of the longer 
view, the investor should take the conditions of trade 
throughout the world as his cardinal point of considera- 
tion. Upon his opinion as to whether he regards the 
probability of a trade revival as near or further off, he 
should be guided in his selection of stocks. If trade 
throughout the world is to remain depressed and un- 
certain, this will have the effect of keeping-up the 
prices of gilt-edged securities. It will, in such circum- 
stances, be tolerably safe to utilise money in the pur- 
chase of British Government securities, Home Railway 
prior-charge issues and similar stocks of unimpeach- 
able character. For money continues to accumulate 
incessantly, in spite of the tax-gatherer and all the other 
limpets that barnacle a man’s bank balance. The fear 
of Capital Levy applies with such impartiality that, as 
a factor on its own account alone, it will affect every- 
thing in almost equal measure all the way round. 


A large proportion of the ever-accumulating money 
should go, in the ordinary course of events, into trade 
channels, but, if these are closed, or only partially open, 
it stands to reason that capital will be forced into Stock 
Exchange securities, and the demand will steadily 
drive prices upwards. If, on the other hand, the view 
be taken that there is sufficient blue sky to encourage 
the idea of a general improvement in trade throughout 
the world, the accumulations of cash will travel into 
industry. Stocks and shares being neglected as a 
necessary sequel, prices which offer a comparatively 
low rate of yield will inevitably decline. So far as can 
be seen at present, there is no immediate prospect of 
such a revival occurring as would react unfavourably 
upon trustee and similar stocks. The man who is out 
for safety, first and foremost, need have little qualms 


in continuing to add fo his present holdings in the gilt- 
edged markets. 


What rate of yield people are entitled to expect upon 
their investments is a question which cannot be 
answered offhand. It depends, in point of fact, upon 
a dozen different conditions which vary to a remarkable 
extent. Obviously the widow lady, depending for her 
income upon the interest which she receives from 
stocks and shares, cannot afford to run the risks which 
would appear small to the business man, who, doing 
well in his own office, is prepared to take chances upon 
his money, or part of it, since it would be no great 
blow to him if he sustained a loss of capital in his en- 
deavour to get high returns. Between these two cases 
there lie a number of others, so surprisingly large that 
what appears to be a perfectly straight-forward problem 
is extremely complicated. Endeavour is constantly 
made to keep in this column to the side of safety cum 
security, but there are people to whom a big yield is a 
perfectly legitimate object, and to them the attractions 
of bonds such as Czecho-Slovak 8 per Cents., and 
Greater Prague 7} per Cents., make a strong appeal. 


* * * 


These two bonds in particular are the more tempting 
because, on the face of them, the security is very fair, 
and it is only when one considers how little is really 
known about existing conditions in regard to both that 
the speculative element becomes silhouetted. The sub- 
stantial return which they offer to the buyer is to be 
justified by reference to the unknown quantity which 
the security holds out, because in neither case is there 
any past history to fall back upon that shall enable a 
clear judgment to be formed on the point as to whether 
they are what may be reasonably termed safe. The 
matter deserves attention at some length, because it so 
frequently happens that investors misunderstand the 
reason for their broker’s endeavour to obtain an idea 
from their clients as to what return the latter can afford 
to take on their money. It may be suggested that, 
when brokers are asked what they would recommend 
for investment, a rough indication of yield upon those 
investments will be valuable to both sides, brokers and 


clients. 
* * 


Where the chief difference lies between dealing with 
members of recognized Stock Exchanges and with out- 
side brokers is that, in the former case, the Stock Ex. 
change laws stand upon a higher plane than those of 
the law of the land. A Stock Exchange member is 
bound by strict rules. If he buys officially-quoted shares 
for a client and delivers him shares whose distinctive 
numbers do not appear in the Stock Exchange Official 
List, the client has the unquestioned right to insist that 
the mistake should be rectified. An outside broker is 
under no obligation to deliver shares that are officially 
quoted. He may sell others which, although perhaps 
identical with the officially-quoted issue, lack the extra 
value which this cachet generally implies. It is a point 
usually overlooked by a client until the time when he 
comes to sell. Then, if the shares are still not quoted 
officially, he may find himself at a disadvantage, as re- 
gards the price, from the fact of his shares not being 
good delivery. 

Janus 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


‘Funds £28,385,000. income £8,435,000 
London: 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Edinburgh: 64, Princes Street 
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THREE AUNS 


CIGARETTES 


Pure Virginia Tobacco 
10 for 6” 


For Every Man 


It is the mellow fragrance of Three Nuns 
that so quickly appeals to the lover of a 
pipe— a fragrance that is uniform because 
each curious circlet in which the tobacco 
is cut is a perfect blend in itself. Free 
from dust, and cool and even in burning, 
Three Nuns is she tobacco you have 
been seeking. 


THREE 
NUNS 


ToBacco 


Sold everywhere in the following packings :— 
2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 
2 oz. Packets—2/4 40oz. - - Tins—4/8 
Stephen Mitchell and Son, Branch of the Imperial Tobacco 
Company ( an 


of Great Britain and Ireland), Limited, 36, 
St. Andrew Square, Glasgow. 


The Yachting Monthly 


The Premier Yachting Journal of the World. 


JANUARY NUMBER 
Now on Sale, Price 2/= 


Principal Contents. 


OUTLOOK. ByM. Heckstall.Smith 
THE WAY OF PEACE—I. By Leigh Hoe 
A NIGHT ADVENTURE. By F. B. Cooke 
THE SAILMAKER. By Arthur Mason 


A STEP ON EVOLUTION. 
By H. F. Smalman-Smith 


“ SNUFFLES.” By Courtenay Hayes 

A DEAL IN SHIPPING. By George Austin 

REVIEW OF THE SEASON'S RACING 
(Mersey and North-West Coast). 


OUR INDIAN LETTER: 
“An Indian Yacht Race in 1919.” 


Reviews. Correspondence. Editorial Notes. Club Notes. 
The Motor Afloat: Passenger and Cargo Motor Boat. 


Published Ist of every month. 


9, KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.2. 


Visitors to London (and Residents) should use 


DARLINGTON’S 


“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.”—The Times. 


L oO N D oO N “ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
AND By Sir Ed. T. Cook, K.B.E. 6th Edition Revised. 
ENVIRONS. 10/- 


30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
“The best handbook to London ever issued.”"—Liverpool Daily Post 
60 Illustrations. Maps &Plans,7/6 100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 7/6 

NORTH WALES. | DEVON AND CORNWALL. 
60 Illustrations. Maps & Plans,6/-|100 Illustrations. Maps & Plans, 4/- 
FRENCH & ITALIAN RIVIERA.| W. Switzerland & Chamonix (F.). 
50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 4/- 
N. DEVON & N. CORNWALL. S. DEVON & S. CORNWALL. 
2/6. THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
A Handbook to the Leading Hotels throughout the World. 
Llangollen—Darlington. London—Simpkin’s. Paris and 
New York—Brentano’s. Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
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The Saturday Review 


5 January 1924 
Theatres and Cinemas ‘Shipping 
STOLL PI TRE, KINGSWAY. 


(Sundays, 6 to 10-30. Change of Programme.) 
NEX' NDAY, TUESDAY gee WEDNESDAY. 1.45 to 10.30. 
WaNDA “ HAWLEY and NIGEL B in ‘‘ FIRES OF FATE’’ 
(from the novel by Sir A. Conan Doyle). 


‘* THE UNENOWMN,”’ featuring RICHARD TALMADGE. 


** CHOOSE YOUR YOUR WEAPON! 
starring BOBBY VERNON and CHARLO ’ STEVENS, etc. 


THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 1.45 to 10. 30. 
NATHERINE OAL TO WIN.’’ 


ALVERT and OLIVE BROOK in “‘ OUT 
LARRY SEMON in ‘THE GOWN SHOP.” 
COLONEL HEBZALIAR, No. 5 (a delightful cartoon). 
ALL-STAR CAST in Comedy, ‘‘ THE TWO JO 


EVE’S FILM REVIEW “AND~ FELIX, THE CAT, ete. 
Managing Director: . SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 
T AND DUPLICATING of: 


careful orda, Carbon 3a. fer 
words. Translations dertaken. — AN 
McFARLANE, “E,” 11 Palmeria Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS _ by forming” congenial 

friendships through the U.C.C., either at home or 

abroad.—For particulars write to the Secretary, 16 S.Y., 
Cambridge Street, London, S.W.1. 


“Facts are Stubborn things” 


YOU HAVE A DUTY TO 
YOUR DEPENDENTS. 


Protect them by effecting 
a life assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 


The Best Remedy known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


The Reliable Family Medicine 
with over 70 yrs. Reputation 


Always ask for a 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


A True Palliative in NEURALGIA, 


like a Charm in 
DIARRA, COLIC and 
ether Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 


Of all Chemists, 1/3 & 3/- | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


For EASIEST STARTING 
in Cold Weather——use 


PRATTS 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL 
36 QUEEN ANNE’S GATE, LONDON, Swi 


and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
P & O Passenger and Freight Services. Services. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
¢ BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 


” MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


Address for all Passenger Busi P. & O. House, Cockspur Street, 
or General Busin "Lesdonball Bt. E.C, 8, 
Londen, GRAY, DAWES 00. 1%, Losdenkall Street, London, E.C. 8. 


Educational. 


R. WILLIAM’S ENDOWED HIGH SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS, DOLGELLY, NORTH WALES. 


APPOINTMENT oF Heap MIsTREsS. 


The Governors of the above-named School INVITE 
APPLICATIONS for the appointment of HEAD 
MISTRESS. Salary £750 per annum, together with free 
Residence and Board. Present number of pupils 179 
(Boarders 129, Day Scholars 50 

The person appointed must possess a Degree of some 
— University, or qualifications equivalent to such a 

egree. 

Applications, stating age, experience, etc., together with 
not more than four recent testimonials, to be sent to the 
undersigned (of whom further particulars may be obtained 
on application), not later than THURSDAY, the 14th day 
of February, 1924. 

Applicants are requested to forward Twenty copies of appli- 
cation and testimonials. 

RICHARD BARNETT, 
Clerk to the Governors. 


QuEEN SQuare, DoLceELLy. 
15th December, 1923. 


a7 CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMB ND 


ERLA 
(On the Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to o a sound education to girls on ‘ublic 
cae a Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the 
age of ei 

In the Upper nog Oe pupils are prepared for Matriculation 


odern Class-rooms, Labo: Gymnasi 
golf "Safe ond 


Playing Field. Riding. 
rt from Euston, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle, 
the HEAD- 


Illustrated prospectus on application to 
TRESS. 


MIS 


Books 


OOKS.—Punch, 100 vols. in 25, and History of Punch, 
26 vols., half morocco, £12; Thackeray's Works, nice 
set, 12 vols., £3; R. L. Stevenson’s Works, ‘ * Vailima ” 

Edit., 26 vols., £38; Hartland’s Primitive Paternity, 2 vols., 

1909, "30s. ; Maeterlinck’s The Blue Bird, illustrated by Robin- 

son, 30s.; The Sketch, 80 vols., fine lot, £30; Bon Gaultier 

Book of. Ballads, illustrated by Doyle, Leech, and Crow- 

a (scarce), 10s. 6d.; Lecky, History of England in the 

ighteenth Century, 7 vols., 1913, 25s. ; “te Seats of Noble- 
men an emen of Great Britain and Ir eland, coloured 
plates, 7 vols., fine set, £5 5s.; Schliemann’s Troy and its 

Remains, cuts ‘of 500 Objects of Anti uity, 1875, 30s.; Troja, 

Researches and Discoveries on the Site of Homer’s Bs 3 

1884, 30s.; Hammond’s Masonic Emblems and Jewels, 191 

21s. ; Opere del Conte Alagarotti, 8 vols., fine set, Livorno, 

1764, £3 3s.; Studies from Russian Ballet, 21s. for 6s.; 

George Eliot’s Works and Life, 24 vols., £5 5s.; Schiller’s 

Works in 12 vols., and Album, 1847, £1 5s.; ; CEuvres 

de Molise, 1809, 8 vols., calf gilt, nice set, £2 5s. .; Gautier’s 

Works, Edit. de Luxe, 12 vols., £5 10s.; The Tatler, Illus. 

Journal, 46 vols., fine lot, £21; Lord Morley’s ‘Works, Edit. 

de Luxe, 15 vols., £15 15s. Send also for Catalogue, 100,000 

bargains on Ht | If you want a book, and have failed to 

find it elsewhere, try me. WANTED—Buller’s Birds of 

New Zealand, 1888, 2 vols. £6 offered. Epwarp. Baker’s 


’ GREAT BooxsHop, 14-16, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 


REAL SAVING. WE TURN SUITS. OVERCOATS, 
COSTUMES, etc., to be like new. Descriptive Price 
List free or send garments for estimat or we collect. 

LONDON TURNING COMPANY (Dept. “H”), 16 Chard- 

oad, London, N.16. Telephone: Dalston 4777. 
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CL, The following advertisement appeared in the first 
number of the SATURDAY REvIEw, 3 Nov. 1855. It 
is as true of our aims to-day as it was then. 


“The news market is more than sufficiently 

supplied. The Daily Journals, whether well or ] 
ill—whether or not, in some quarters, with enough 
of moral principle, or in others with adequate 
intellectual power—do undoubtedly give all readers 
enough of facts and even more than enough of ; 
crude and ill-considered comments. With the Daily 

Newspaper Press the SATURDAY REVIEW ! | 
therefore proposes to enter into no competition or ; 
rivalry. 


“Tt will give no views whatever, except in the way 
of illustrative documents, and such facts as may be 
required to make its comments and criticism 
intelligible. It will assume in all its readers a 
sufficient acquaintance with the current history of 
the week, gathered from the daily journals. The 
SATURDAY REVIEW will therefore consist 
entirely of leading articles, reviews, comments and 
criticisms on the various Parliamentary, Social and | 
Literary events and topics of the day. : 


“In politics the SATURDAY REVIEW is | 
independent both of individual statesmen and/of : 
worn-out political sections; in literature, sciénce 
and art, its conductors are entirely free from the : 
influence or dictation of pecuniary or any other | 
connexions with trade, party, clique or section. | 
On subjects of political science, they desire, while 

respecting public opinion, at the same time to 

accompany and guide it by an independent and 

vigilant criticism in every department of current 

history and events, foreign and domestic, social 

and economical.” 


Gg. If you feel the need to-day of this spirit in the outlook on current affairs 
you can help to foster it by becoming a subscriber to, and regular reader 
of the SATURDAY REVIEW. The best writing in the world requires the 
collaboration of the reader in giving it life and influence. 


Printed for the Proprietors, Taz Saturpay Review. Lrp. Street, Covent Garden (T oer ro 
Paul, in the County of Londen, by Lrp., Portuga Stiect, Wie wea 5, 1924+ 
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